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ABSTRACT 

tm  msmmm  or  cogsitcve  eessonakce  on  mjnamL  zmmm 

by 

Lenore  Balsam  Behar 

C%servation  of  the  precipitating  situation  offers  one  approach  to  the 
study  of  emotional  behaviors  for  it  appears  that  emotional  responses  are  eog- 
nitiveiy  labeled  in  terras  appropriate  to  the  situation.    Sehachter  (1959)  sug- 
gests that  the  individual  uses  past  experience  to  label  his  feelings;  thus$ 
emotions  are  identifiable  only  x-jhen  the  precipitating  situation  is  clear-cut 
and  familiar.    He  suggests  that  in  aj^iguoaisiv-defined  situations  pressures 
exist  to  establish  the  appropriateness  of  an  emotional  reaction,  just  as 
Festinger  (195*0  suggested  that  an  ir&iividual  establishes  that  his  opinions 
are  correct  by  realising  that  others  support  the  same  opinions.    Thus  3  adapt- 
ing Festinger' s  social  comparison  theory  to  the  study  of  emotional  reactions* 
Schachter  suggests  that  persons  can  only  confidently  evaluate  their  emotional 
reactions  to  ai&5iguousiy-defined  situations  by  comparing  their  feelings  with 
those  of  others  in  the  same  situation.    To  support  this  adaptation  of  social 
comparison  theory,  Schachter  demonstrated  that  individuals  in  ambiguously- 
defined  emotional  situations  prefer  the  company  of  others  who  experienced  the 
same  situation  to  that  of  individuals  who  were  not  exposed  to  that  situation. 
Others  also  have  demonstrated  a  relationship  between  emotional  arousal  in 
ambiguously-defined  situations  and  the  desire  to  affiliate. 
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One  could  apply  the  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  to  these  studies, 
enabling  generalisation  to  situations  which  involve  means  other  than  affilia- 
tion for  determining  the  appropriateness  of  an  emotional  response.    It  is 
assessed  that  when  an  emotional  response  occurs  which  the  individual  feels  is 
inappropriate  for  the  situation  cognitive  dissonance  is  aroused.  Dissonance 
created  in  this  way  can  be  reduced  by  finding  evidence  in  the  environment 
which  supports  the  reaction.    This  evidence  can  be  gained  by  establishing 
that  others  respond  the  ssm  way  or  by  finding  non-social  stismli  that  sake 
the  response  seem  appropriate. 

This  research  was  designed  to  demonstrate  that  in  a  fear-arousing 
situations  when  the  subject  thinks  his  response  deviates  from  the  norm,  he 
will  choose  to  expose  himself  to  fearful  stimuli  rather  than  to  neutral 
atisaili  in  order  to  justify  his  reaction  by  finding  stimuli  to  support  it. 

In  order  to  arouse  an  esotion  experimentally,  subjects  were  threatened 
with  electric  shock.    In  additions  subjects  received  one  of  three  types  of 
information,  i.e.,  that  their  fear  in  anticipating  the  shocks  was  lower  than, 
higher  than,  or  equal  to  the  average  reaction.    The  first  two  types  of  in- 
formation were  expected  to  induce  dissonance  which  could  be  reduced  by  the 
first-  group *s  choosing  to  wait  in  a  neutral  situation;  and  the  second  group, 
in  a  fearful  situation.    It  was  thought  that  these  choices  would  represent 
attempts  to  justify  the  reaction.    The  results  indicate    that  there  were  at- 
tempts to  justify  the  emotional  reaction;  the  higher-than-average  group  did 
choose  to  expose  thesaselves  to  the  fearful  stimuli  and  the  lower-than-average 
group,  the  neutral  stimuli.    However,  the  neutral  situation  had  greater  at- 
tractiveness for  all  subjects;  thus  it  is  unclear  whether  the  lower-than- 
average  group's  choosing  the  neutral  stimuli  was  motivated  by  a  need  to  reduce 


dissonance  or  fey  the  sasse  attractions  that  caused  the  control  grasps  to  prefer 
tfe©  mitral  situation* 

In  addition  to  sc^portlog  the  application  of  dissonance  theory  to  aa 
ai&iguoasly-deflned  emotional  situation,  the  results  indicate  that  ordinal 
position  influenced  the  subject's  reactions,  as  it  did  in  the  affiliation 
studies.    It  is  apparent  that  the  previously  8»il«ettaMlafaofl  effect  of 
ordinal,  position  <m  social  affiliation  m$  not  be  the  result  of  social 
motivation* 
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the  imxmcE  of  cognitive  ms&ammB  m  mmwem*  behavior 


chapter  X 


iH  investigators  into  the  area  of  emotional  behavior  agree  that  emo- 
tional reaction  is  a  psych ©physiological  phenomenon,  that  it  is  the  coordina- 
tion of  mental  experience  and  physiological  change.    Thus,  one  way  to  approach 
the  study  of  emotional  behavior  is  as  a  problem  priroarily  of  physiology;  but 
attempts  to  understand  emotional  reactions  by  studying  the  accompanying 
physiological  changes  have  been  relatively  unrewarding.    Scientific  studies 
have  failed  to  demonstrate  distinct  differences  between  various  emotional 
states  when  examined  on  the  physiological  level.    In  addition,  3 arston  (1926) 
points  out  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  find  different  types  of  motoric  be- 
havior for  each  emotion,  for  "affective  states  accompanying  motor  discharge 
give  every  evidence  of  being  far  sore  diverse  than  the  ensuing  sensations  of 
resulting  bodily  changes  could  possibly  be."     uite  in  contrast  to  the  taany 
specific  physiological,  physiognomie,  and  behavioral  changes  for  each  emotion 
listed  by  Aristotle,  or  Darwin,  or  Lange,  to  name  only  a  few,  experimental  re- 
search suggests  that  the  body  reacts  in  much  the  same  way  for  most  ail  emotions 
and  that  physiognomic  and  behavioral  manifestations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
learned  responses  which  may  be  highly  individual  (Dunbar,  1926;  Euckirlck, 
19365  i'oodworth  and  fehiosberg,  195*0  •    3ven  though  there  is  very  little  evi- 
dence for  distinguishing  among  various  emotions  from  measures  of  changes  in 
skin  resistance,  heart  rate,  pulse,  respiration,  or  facial  expression  or  pas- 
te] 
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ture,  there  are  abundant  labels  to  'be  applied  to  different  emotional  states 
(barren,  193^) *    vfoodworth  and  ..arquis  (19W  suggest  that  "emotions  are 
distinguished,  in  practice,  by  stating  the  external  situation  in  which  each 
occurs  and  the  type  of  overt  response  demanded.    Any  particular  emotion  is 
the  stirred-up  state  appropriate  to  a  certain  situation  and  overt  response." 
Dashiell  {1928}  in  reviewing  the  work  of  Brunswick,  Cannon,  1 arston,  Burtt 
and  Larson,  Watson  and  Morgan,  Tolman  and  Sherman,  explains  that  the  contra- 
dictory and  confusing  nature  of  their  interpretation  of  emotional  reactions 
results  partially  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a  separate 
visceral  reaction  for  each  separate  emotion  and  that  the  names  of  emotions 
refer  to  overt  behavior  patterns  classified  by  social  significance  rather 
than  by  visceral  components  * 

Since  the  stirred-up  physiological  state  is  similar  for  almost  all 
emotions,  it  is  rare  for  writers  dealing  with  emotional  behavior  to  discuss 
emotions  without  considering  both  physiological  and  situational  factors. 
For  example,  Young  (19#3)  defines  emotion  as  sian  acute  disturbance  or  upset 
of  the  individual  which  is  revealed  in  behavior  and  in  conscious  experience, 
as  well  as  through  widespread  changes  in  the  functioning  of  viscera,  and 
which  is  initiated  by  factors  within  a  psychological  situation'5;  Buckmick 
(1936)  writes,  "There  is  a  tendency  ...  to  admit  that  pure  bodily  expression 
without  the  cognitive  or  'intellectual*  factor  does  not  qualify  as  an  equation 
for  the  expression  of  real  emotion"  and  '"we  have  learned  that  the  feelings 
ultimately  become  involved  with  other  raental  processes,  especially  with  the 
cognitive  processes.    What  the  child  therefore  feels  depends  more  and  more  on 
what  he  cognizes  or,  in  short,  on  the  accumulations  of  his  perceptual  and 
ideational  experiences." 

Since  many  writers  agree  that  physiological  changes  cannot  explain  emo- 
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tional  behavior  and  that  the  individual's  cognitive  functioning  appears  to 
contribute  so  nmchs  then  investigation  of  the  cognitive  components  of  emo- 
tional reaction  offer®  another  approach  to  the  problem.    Schachter  (1959) 
suggests  that  the  cognitive  factors  deterinine  the  appropriateness  of  emo- 
tional behaviors  that  is,  the  response  is  cognitiveiy  labeled  in  terms  ap- 
propriate to  the  precipitating  situation.    However,  he  points  out  that  since 
the  iassediate  situation  is  interpreted  by  past  experience,  forrsing  a  frame- 
work within  which  the  individual  can  label  his  feelings,  emotional  states 
are  identifiable  only  when  the  precipitating  situation  is  clear-cut  and  recog- 
nisable.   It  is  appropriate  that  an  individual  perched  precariously  on  a  rocky 
ledge  to  which  he  has  Just  fallen  should  feel  frightened;  this  situation 
clearly  involves  the  possibility  of  death  and  therefore  is  one  which  would  be 
universally  frightening.    In  addition,  there  laay  be  situations  where  the  ap- 
propriate response  is  clearly  defined  for  the  individual,  even  though  others 
may  not  react  in  the  same  way*    For  example,  an  individual  may  feel  frightened 
when  he  sees  a  bearded  iaan  in  a  black  suit  because  he  associates  such  a  figure 
with  a  punitive  person  in  his  past.    However*  there  are  snany  precipitating 
situations  which  are  not  so  clear-cut 5  these  situations  involve  ambiguous  or 
unfainiliar  stimuli,  so  that  the  individual  is  unsure  of  the  appropriate  emo- 
tional response.    Schachter  (1959)  suggests  that  there  are  pressures  to  estab- 
lish the  ViappropriatenessJt  of  an  emotional  reaction,  just  as  Festinger  (195*0 
has  suggested  that  there  are  pressures  to  establish  subjective  feelings  of 
correctness  concerning  opinions  and  behavior  by  comparison  with  others;  these 
feelings  stem  fro???  the  realisation  that  others  support  the  sane  opinions  and 
express  the  same  behavior.    Thus,  adapting  Festinger* s  theory  of  social  com- 
parison to  the  study  of  esiotional  reactions,  Schachter  suggests  that  persons 
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can  only  confidently  evaluate  the  quality-  intensity,  and  appropriateness 
of  their  emotional  reactions  to  arnfoiguous  situations  by  comparing  their  own 
feelings  with  those  of  others  in  the  saxae  situation.    Be  postulates  that  the 
arousal  of  a  strong  emotion  often  evokes  a  need  for  comparison  to  establish 
a  social  reality,  for  r,eriK?tion-proctucing  situations  are  often  novel  and  out- 
side the  realm  of  our  past  experience." 

To  support  this  application  of  the  theory  of  social  comparison  to  the 
study  of  emotional  behavior $  Schachter  (1959)  has  demonstrated  that  individu- 
als in  situations  which  evoke  emotional  reactions  prefer  the  company  of 
others  who  experience  the  sass  precipitating  situation  to  that  of  individuals 
who  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  situation*    The  situation  to  which  Schachter' s 
subjects  ^ere  exposed,  that  of  fear  arousal,  was  indeed  one  where  the  ap- 
propriate behavior  was  not  clearly  defined;  the  subjects  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  the  extent  of  their  fear  MS  appropriate.    Schachter* s  explana- 
tion of  the  resulting  tendency  to  affiliate  is  that  by  choosing  to  be  with 
others  who  were  exposed  to  the  saroe  situation,  these  subjects  hoped  to  gain 
souse  inforaaation  concerning  the  way  others  felt,  i.e.,  the  way  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  feel.    Thus,  Schachter* s  interpretation  of  his  findings  in  terras 
of  the  theory  of  social  comparison  appears  to  be  justified;  and  others  (Gerard, 
1962|  S©**ard  and  Babbie,  1^61}  Eadloff ,  1961;  and  Samoff  and  Zimbardo,  1961) 
have  demonstrated  the  relationship  between  emotional  arousal  and  affiliation 
and  have  explained  this  relationship  as  based  on  the  social  comparison 
process. 

However,  it  is  also  possible  to  apply  the  theory  of  cognitive  dis- 
sonance (Pe stinger,  1957)  to  studies  of  this  sort  and  thus  provide  an  inter- 
pretation of  eisotionai  reactions  that  is  applicable  to  more  situations,  inciud- 
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ing  those  which  involve  faeans  other  than  affiliation  by  "which  the  individual 
can  determine  the  appropriateness  of  an  emotional  response .    A  dissonance 
interpretation  assumes  that  under  certain  conditions  an  emotionally-arousing 
stiaailus  situation  can  produce  an  inappropriate  emotion;  or  it  can,  while 
evoking  an  appropriate  esaotion,  produce  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  feeling 
than  is  justified  by  the  apparent  objective  characteristics  of  the  event. 
Festinger  (1957)  has  indicated,  that  an  emotional  response  such  as  fear  can 
exist  even  though  there  are  no  objective  stimuli  in  the  environment  to  sup- 
port the  amount  of  fear  experienced*    For  the  individual  who  experiences  such 
fear,  dissonance  is  aroused  by  the  discrepancy  between  his  knowledge  of  his 
level  of  fear  and  his  knowledge  that  there  is  no  support  for  such  a  level  of 
fear  in  the  objective  environment;  in  essence,  he  feels  that  his  emotional 
reaction  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  situation.    An  individual  can  reduce 
dissonance  aroused  in  this  way  by  acquiring  cognitive  elesisents  which  are 
consonant  ^th  the  emotional  reaction.    He  can  alter  the  level  of  fear  he 
experiences  to  make  it  consonant  with  the  objective  environment  or  he  can 
alter  the   objective"  environment  so  that  it  supports  the  intensity  of  his 
emotional  reaction.    The  fomer  alteration  appears  to  be  the  more  difficult 
one,  for  the  cognitive  event'  is  accompanied  by  involuntary  responses  of  the 
autonomic  nervous  system,  which  by  their  very  nature  cannot  easily  be  mini- 
mised or  heightened.    It  appears  easier  to  find  support  for  the  emotional 
response  by  altering  the    objective15  environ?aent.    For  example,  one  could 
establish  a  social  reality  by  finding  that  others  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion have  reacted  in  the  s&m  way;  or  one  could  establish  an  altered  "objec- 
tive  reality  by  finding  new  stiirazli  that  would  be  generally  accepted  as 
arousing  the  level  of  feeling  in  question. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  subjects  in  Schachter's  experiments  say  have 
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experienced  a  discrepancy  between  the  level  of  fear  they  felt  and  the  amount 
of  fear  that  seemed  appropriate  for  the  objective  stimulus  situation.  The 
existence  of  two  discrepant-  sets  of  cognitions,  i.e.,  (1)  I  am  very  frightened| 
and  (2)  The  experimenter  says  I  will  not  be  harmed  so  I  should  not  be  fright- 
ened, arouses  dissonance  and  consequently  a  need  to  reduce  dissonance  either 
by  altering  the  amount  of  fear  experienced  or  by  finding  justification  for 
that  amount  of  fear.    Since  the  experiment  offered  an  opportunity  for  the 
latter  solution,  the  subject    could  attempt  to  reduce  dissonance  by  choosing 
to  affiliate  with  others  in  the  same  stteulus  situation  hoping  to  find  that 
the  others  experienced  a  level  of  fear  similar  to  her  o«n* 

Research  by  Gerard  and  Babbie  (1961),  derived  frora  Schachter's  work  and 
designed  to  demonstrate  that  emotionally-arousing  situations  often  create  the 
need  for  social  comparison,  also  offers  evidence  for  the  application  of  dis- 
sonance theory  to  the  study  of  emotional  behavior.    They  tested  the  hypothesis 
that  when  an  individual  is  uncertain  of  the  intensity  of  his  emotional  reac- 
tion he  will  seek  information  frosn  others  to  provide  hiinself  with  a  frajse  of 
reference  within  which  to  evaluate  his  own  reaction*    The  experimental  condi- 
tions consisted  of  one  group  of  subjects  who  were  given  information  about  the 
intensity  of  their  own  fear  responses  and  of  the  responses  of  others  in  their 
group |  a  second  group  was  given  inforisation  about  their  own  reactions  but  re- 
ceived no  information  about  the  other  subjects;  a  third  group  was  given  no 
information  about  either  their  own  or  other  group  nerabers*  reactions.  Because 
of  the  unclarity  concerning  the  intensity  of  the  fear  reaction  appropriate 
for  the  situation,  subjects  in  the  latter  two  conditions  were  expected  to  show 
greater  affiliative  tendencies  than  those  in  the  first  group;  the  results  in- 
dicate that  these  expectations  were  net.    However,  even  more  interesting  is 
that  subjects  who  were  given  information  only  about  their  own  reactions  showed 
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greater  affiliative  tendencies  than  subjects  who  were  given  no  information 
at  all-    This  finding  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  social  comparison  theory 
which  suggests  that  clarification  of  one's  reaction  should  arouse  less  need 
for  comparison  than  the  lack  of  such  inforaiation  should;  thus  clarification 
of  one's  own  feelings,  in  this  comparison,  should  also  arouse  less  aff illa- 
tive tendencies-    However,  if  the  affiliative  tendency,  in  this  case,  were 
interpreted  as  an  attempt  for  dissonance  redaction  rather  than  social  com- 
parison, then  these  results  would  be  raore  in  keeping  with  the  theoretical  ex- 
pectations*   According  to  dissonance  theory,  those  subjects  who  received  in- 
formation about  their  own  fear  reaction  had  the  cognition  concerning  their 
own  fear  strengthened  and  sade  rsore  salient.    Since  the  power  of  a  cognition 
to  arouse  dissonance  should  increase  as  its  clarity  increases,  a  clear  in- 
dication of  one's  own  fear  responses  should  be  potentially  capable  of  arous- 
ing more  dissonance  than  would  an  ambiguous  indication.    Thus,  subjects  who 
are  given  infonsation  about  the  intensity  of  their  own  fear  response  should 
experience  sore  dissonance,  especially  if  the  reaction  is  seen  as  inappropri- 
ate to  the  environmental  cues,  than  should  individuals  who  have  no  information 
aside  from  their  subjective  feelings.    Gerard  and  Babbie's  subjects  were  asked 
to  indicate,  in  retrospect,  what  they  had  expected  their  fear  reactions  to  be. 
The  absolute  value  of  the  discrepancy  between  this  indication  and  the  actual 
value  reported  to  the  subject  was  correlated  with  the  subject's  desire  to  af- 
filiate (evaluated  by  the  subject  on  a  100  point  scale).    Only  subjects  in 
the  group  which  had  received  information  just  about  their  own  reactions 
demonstrated  s  high  positive  relationship  (+.72)  between  these  two  treasures. 
This  finding  suggests  that  it  is  concern  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  in- 
tensity of  his  fear  reaction  that  motivates  the  subject  to  seek  affiliation; 
he  appears  to  be  seeking  social  support  for  one  of  the  two  inconsistent  sets 
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of  cognitions.    Although  Gerard  and  Babbie  offer  a  similar  interpretation, 
they  have  ignored  the  possibility  of  applying  dissonance  theory  to  their 
study  and  instead  offer  a  rather  tenuous  interpretation  based  on  social  com- 
parison theory. 

Is  a  similar  study  generated  by  Schachter's  research,  Radloff  (1961) 
demonstrated  that  a  person  who  is  uncertain  about  the  correctness  of  one  of 
his  opinions $  for  which  there  are  no  objective  criteria  available  by  which  to 
evaluate  its  correctness,  will  seek  affiliation  with  others.    Although  Kadloff 
applied  the  theory  of  social  comparison  to  his  findings,  he  also  suggests 
that  an  interpretation  based  on  dissonance  theory  laight  be  appropriate.  Be 
discusses  the  generation  of  cognitive  dissonance  as  a  probable  consequence  of 
stating  an  opinion,  that  is,  of  cossaitting  oneself  to  a  position  on  a  compli- 
cated, mlti-sided  issue,    m  such  an  instance,  '  first  the  person  sjay  be 
aware  that  he  eould  have  taken  a  position  other  than  the  one  he  has  assumed; 
second,  he  may  feel  that  other  people  will  not  agree  with  his  stand.4'' 
Hadloff  offers  a  study  by  Festinger,  Rieeken,  and  Schachter  (1956}  as  evi- 
dence that  dissonance  arising  from  these  sources  can  produce  affiliative  be- 
havior. 

The  application  of  dissonance  theory  to  the  study  of  esotional  be- 
havior has  been  suggested  by  the  research  of  Sehachter  (1959)*  Gerard  and 
Babbie  (1961),  and  Kadloff  (1961),  but  a  clearer  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tionship is  necessary  to  show  unequivocally  that  it  is  appropriate  to  inter- 
pret emotional  reactions  precipitated  by  similar  situations  in  terms  of  dis- 
sonance theory.    In  the  experiments  discussed  above,  it  was  suggested,  that 
subjects  attempted  to  find  support  for  their  emotional  reactions  by  establish- 
ing that  others  had  the  sane  reactions .    Another  approach  to  the  problem  would 
be  for  the  individual  to  seek  evidence  in  the  environment,  other  than  by  com- 
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paring  Mr^elf  with  others 5  that  would  support  the  appropriateness  of  his  re- 
action.   Festinger  (1957)  discusses  an  infernal  experiment  done  by  Hurray 
(1933)  in  which  the  subjects  altered  the  environment  so  that  it  provided  a 
cognition  consonant  with  being  frightened.    I  'array  asked  a  group  of  eleven- 
year-old  girls  to  rate  photographs  of  people  in  terms  of  how  benign  or  how 
malicious  the  person  appeared;  he  asked  them  to  repeat  this  rating  after  a 
pleasant  experience  and  again  after  a  frightening  one.    There  was  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  girls  to  see  the  people  in  the  photographs  as  more  raalicious 
after  being  frightened;  'Murray  describes  his  finding  as  follows  t    nIt  was  as 
if  the  subjects,  experiencing  an  emotion  without  adequate  stimulus,  sought 
southing  in  the  external  *»orld  to  justify  it."5    Festinger  discusses  two  ad- 
ditional studies  (Prasad,  1950;  Sinha,  i>52)  which  demonstrate  that  individu- 
als seek  stisaili  in  the  external  environment  to  justify  a  strong  esiotional 
reaction  which  mem  out.  of  proportion  to  the  situation.    Following  an  earth- 
quake in  India,  Prasad  found  that  rumors  predicting  terrible  disasters  to  cone 
were  prevalent  in  an  area  where  people  felt  the  shock  of  the  quake  but  ex- 
perienced no  destruction.    One  r&ght  assune  that  a  strong  reaction  of  fear  was 
generated  by  the  threat  of  an  earthquake.    The  fact  that  the  actual  quake  did 
not  occur  in  the  area  left  a  large  number  of  people  with  identical  dissonance, 
that  is,  a  state  of  cognitive  conflict  between  the  fear  they  felt  and  the  re- 
alisation that  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  for  there  was  no  evidence  of 
damage  in  the  environment*    Thus,  the  rumors  predicting  future  disasters, 
which  were  widely  circulated,  provided  cognitions  which  were  consonant  with 
feeling  frightened.    Festinger  suggests  that  the  rumors  might  appropriately  be 
called  "fear- justifying"1  rumors,  for  they  offered  justification  for  feeling 
frightened  even  though  the  fear  was  originally  generated  by  another  event; 
such  Justification  would  be  dissonance  reducing,    k  shortcosaing  of  this  appii- 
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cation  of  dissonance  theory  is  that  Iras  ad  presents  no  information  concerning 
the  type  of  rumors  circulated  by  people  in  the  area  where  destruction  by  the 
earthquake  did  exist.    However,  following  another  disaster  in  India,  Sinha 
(1952)  collected  rumors  which  were  circulated  within  the  area  of  destruction. 
This  disaster j  a  landslide,  was  fully  comparable  to  the  earthquake  in  terms  of 
destruction  and  loss  of  iife|  and  most  likely,  the  landslide  generated  as  much 
fear  as  the  earthquake  within  the  areas  where  the  most  damage  occurred.  But 
within  the  area  of  destruction  Sinha  found  little  evidence  of  seriously  exag- 
gerated rumors  or  rumors  predicting  future  disasters.    According  to  a  dissonance 
interpretation*  such  findings  might  mean  that  people  within  the  area  of  de- 
struction had  no  need  to  create    fear- justifying"  rumors  for  evidence  in  the 
environment  produced  sufficient  cognitions  that  were  consonant  with  the  feel- 
ing of  fear. 

Statement  of  the  Specific  Problem 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  emotional  reactions  through  the  application 
of  cognitive  theories,  two  general  approaches  to  the  problem  were  discussed 
above.    One  group  of  studies  suggests  that  in  situations  of  emotional  arousal, 
when  individuals  are  uncertain  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  their  emotional 
response,  they  attempt  to  find  evidence  to  justify  their  emotional  reactions 
by  choosing  to  affiliate  with  others  who  have  had  the  same  experience  and  thus 
obtain  social  support  for  their  feelings.    Although  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments were  originally  interpreted  in  terms  of  social  comparison  theory, 
the  application  of  dissonance  theory  seems  more  appropriate,    r-nother  group  of 
observations  suggests  that  individuals  in  the  same  sort  of  predicament,  that 
is,  uncertainty  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  their  emotional  reactions, 
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night  attest  to  find  evidence  to  support  their  reactions  by  seeking  additional 
amotion-  justifying   stirsiuli  in  the  environment.    If  such  stisuli  are  not  to  be 
found,  it  is  likely  that  such  individuals  would  fabricate  evidence  in  the  en- 
vironment to  justify  their  emotional  reactions.    &»  interpretation  of  these 
findings  based  on  dissonance  theory  is  clearly  appropriate.    Thus,  by  combining 
these  two  types  of  situations,  one  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  that  in  emo- 
tionally arousing  situations,  where  the  appropriate  intensity  of  reaction  is 
ambiguously  defined,  the  individual  experiences  a  state  of  cognitive  dis- 
sonance and  that  subsequent  behaviors  are  attempts  to  reduce  dissonance.  Given 
the  opportunity,  he  may  choose  to  affiliate  with  others  in  the  sans  situation 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  support  for  one  set  of  cognitions  J  however,  if  this 
opportunity  is  not  rsade  available  and  instead,  the  individual  is  given  the 
choice  of  exposing  himself  to  emotion- justifying  stimuli  or  to  neutral  stimuli, 
and  he  demonstrates  a  preference  for  the  emotion- justifying  stimuli,  then  one 
could  clearly  explain  the  individual's  behavior  as  motivated  by  a  desire  to  re- 
duce dissonance.    In  this  case,  the  possibility  of  explaining  behavior  in  an 
ambiguously- defined,  emotional  situation  as  motivated  by  the  desire  for  social 
comparison  would  be  eliminated.    Thus,  to  demonstrate  the  appropriateness  of 
dissonance  theory  rather  than  social  comparison  theory  in  such  situations,  the 
following  hypothesis  is  proposed s    Under  conditions  of  emotional  arousal,  an 
individual  who  receives  information  which  implies  that  the  intensity  of  his 
reaction  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  stimulus  situation,  in  order  to  reduce 
dissonance*  will  choose  to  expose  himself  to  stimuli  which  would  .justify  his 
emotional  response;  an  individual  who  does  not  receive  information  which 
implies  an  inappropriate  emotional  response  will  show  no  such  desire.  These 
predictions  involve  emotional  reactions  which  are  less  intense  than  appears  to 
be  appropriate,  as  well  as  reactions  which  are  more  intense  than  the  situation 
warrants. 


Chapter  II 

mwo 


This  experiiaent,  designed  to  study  the  effects  of  cognitive  dissonance 
on  ©siotional  reactions,  was  conducted  under  the  guise  of  a  study  of  sensitivity 
to  electric  shock.   Two  levels  of  threat,  Moderate  Threat  and  High  Threat,  were 
induced  by  telling  the  subjects  in  one  condition  that  they  would  receive  a 
short  series  of  increasingly  stronger  shocks  which  would  be  stopped  if  they 
because,  painful;  subjects  in  the  second  group  were  told  that  they  would  receive 
a  long  series  of  increasingly  stronger  shocks  which  would  not  be  stopped  and 
which  were  expected  to  be  painful.    The  subject  was  led  to  believe  that  his 
level  of  fear  while  anticipating  the  experiment  could  be  rneasured  by  means  of 
electrodes  attached  to  a  cuff  placed  on  his  arm. 

Within  the  M  oderate  Threat  condition,  three  inforasation  treatments 
were  administered  in  an  attempt  to  create  varying  degrees  and  types  of  cogni  - 
tive dissonance.    In  one  treatment,  the  subject  received  information  that  his 
fear  reaction  was  issuch  lower  than  average;  in  a  second  treatment,  the  subject 
received  inforxsation  that  his  fear  reaction  was  asuch  higher  than  average.  It 
RAMI  expected  that  either  type  of  inf  ormation  would  provide  a  set  of  cognitions 
that  would  be  dissonant  with  the  cognition  of  giving  the  average  reaction, 
i.e.,  the  ^appropriate^  reaction.    As  a  control  measure,  in  the  third  treat- 
sent  the  subject.  w»s  informed  that  his  reaction  was  just  about  average. 

In  the  High  Threat  condition,  one  information  treatment  was  adminis- 
tered; the  subject  in  this  group  was  informed  that  his  reaction  was  just  about 
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average.   This  conditio©,  was  introduced  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
interpreting  effects  which  might  occur  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  as  result- 
ing from  a  high  level  of  fear  aroused  in  the  subject  by  reporting  to  him  a 
level  of  fear  which  might  appear  toward  the  high  extreme  of  the  meter;  thus, 
these  effects  could  more  confidently  be  interpreted  as  resulting  from  the 
dissonance  created  by  informing  the  subject  that  his  reaction  -was  inappropriate. 

After  the  subject  had  been  threatened,  with  shock  and  his  level  of  fear 
reported  to  him,  the  experimenter  explained  that  her  assistant,  who  was  to  con- 
duct the  remainder  of  the  experiment,  had  been  called  away  on  an  emergency; 
as  a  measure  of  dissonance  reduction,  the  subject  was  asked  whether  lie  pre- 
ferred to  wait  in  the  experimental  laboratory  (a  fear-arousing  situation)  or 
in  a  raiting  room  (a  neutral  situation).    Other  data  were  then  obtained  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire. 

Subjects 

The  subjects  in  this  experiment  were  sixty  male  and  sixty  female 
undergraduates  recruited  from  introductory  psychology  classes  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity.   'The  experiment  was  conducted  first  with  the  sixty  female  subjects} 
then  it  was  replicated  with  the  sixty  male  subjects.    The  subjects  were  run 
through  the  experiment  individually  by  a  female  experimenter. 

Experimental  Setting 

Upon  arriving  at  the  experimenter's  office  to  participate  in  what  had 
been  described  as  a  sensitivity  study  on  the  recruitment  sheet,  the  subject  was 
greeted  by  the  experimenter  who  was  wearing  a  white  laboratory  coat;  he  was 
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asked  to  sit  at  a  small  table  facing  the  experimenter,    ft  black  wooden. 

shield*  10~l/2f-  high*  extended  the  length  of  the  table  between  the  subject 

and  the  experimenter.    Directly  in  front  of  the  shield,  on  the  table,  was  a 

meter  with  a  k~l/2u  x  face  and  with  a  dial  ranging  from  zero  to  250. 

Attached  to  the  sides  of  the  meter  were  four  wires*    Two  brown  wires  appeared 

to  lead  to  a  wall  socket  behind  a  bookcase  located  to  the  subject's  left; 

wires  from  a  control  box  behind  the  shield  appeared  to  be  connected  to  the 

wires  from  the  meter.    Two  wires,  colored  orange  and  yellow,  led  from  the 

meter  to  a  plastic  cuff  which  was  lined  with  foam  rubber.    The  cuff  was  lying 

on  the  table*  in  front  of  the  subject. 

The  experimenter  gave  the  subject  the  following  information: 

This  experiment  is  designed  to  test  your  sensitivity  to  electric 
shock.    The  actual  experiment  will  not  take  place  in  this  room,  but 
perhaps  you  noticed  as  you  came  here  that  there  are  several  rooms  on 
this  corridor~~one  of  these  is  the  experimental  laboratory  to  which 
1*11  take  you  in  a  few  minutes.    I  have  an  assistant  whose  naase  is 
Mr.  Butler  and  he  will  conduct  the  rest  of  the  experiment  with  you. 
Bat  first,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  I  felt  that  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  each  subject — to  explain  just  what  would  be  happen- 
ing to  you  and  to  get  certain  information  about  you. 

At  this  point,  the  subject  was  asked  to  fill  out  a  "routine  information  sheet J 

:vsee  Appendix,  A  J  which  asked  for  the  subject's  name,  address,  age,  parents* 

Stamp  and  address*  name  and  address  of  a  person  in  the  vicinity  to  notify  in 

case  of  emergency,  and  names*  ages,  and  sexes  of  siblings.    At  the  bottom  of 

this  form  was  a  list  of  chronic  medical  ailments,  and  the  subject  was  asked 

to  check  those  which  he  had  or  had  once  had.    In  addition  to  the  printed 

questions,  the  subject  was  asked  to  indicate  somewhere  on  the  sheet  what  his 

major  was,  if  he  had  decided  upon  one. 


Ixperissental  Manipulations 
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M^Agulation  of  threat,    jifter  the  preliminary  inforasation  had  been 
collected,  the  subject  was  given  one  of  two  descriptions  of  the  anticipated  ex- 
periraent;  one  description  was  designed  to  moderately  threaten  the  subject,  and 
one  was  designed  to  greatly  threaten  the  subject* 

Moderate  Threat.    Subjects  in  the  Moderate  Threat  condition  (ninety 

subjects}  were  told  the  following * 

The  experimental  assistant,  Tr»  Butler,  will  give  you  a  series  of 
electric  shocks,  a  smisrom  of  ten.    He'll  begin  with  a  very  mild  shock 
and  each  one  will  be  increasingly  stronger  than  the  last.    One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  experiirsent  is  to  see  how  people  define  pain  in  terms 
of  this  series  of  shocks,    vfhat  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  indicate  when 
you  feel  the  shocks  are  becoming  painful  and  this  is  where  the  experi- 
ssent  will  stop.    Of  course,  you  will  not  he  given  the  remaining  shocks. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  subject  that  he  could  actually  avoid  any  great  pain 
by  anticipating  the  painful  shock  and  asking  to  stop  the  experinsent. 

High  Threat.    Subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition  (thirty  subjects} 
were  told  that  they  would  receive  a  series  of  twenty-five  electric  shocks, 
beginning  with  a  very  raild  shock  with  each  one  increasingly  stronger  than  the 
last.    Subjects  in  this  condition  were  asked  to  indicate  when  the  shocks  be- 
came painful  in  order  to  fulfill  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  experiment,  i.e., 
Hto  see  how  people  define  pain  in  tenzs  of  this  series  of  electric  shocks." 
They  were  informed  of  a  second  purpose  of  the  experiinent  as  follows: 

f  o  deiaonstrate  that  psychological  pain — the  feeling  that  sou- 
thing hurts — is  different  from  physiological  pain,  which  is  defined 
as  a  iuuscld  contraction  or  spassu    In  order  to  deiaonstrate  this  dif- 
ference between  psychological  pain  and  physiological  pain,  which  in 
most  cases  occurs  after  the  experiencing  of  psychological  pain,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  shocking  you  after  you  feel  pain  until 
we  can  record  a  rsuscle  contraction.    In  most  cases  the  contraction 
occurs  about  shock  number  twenty- five,  but  in  any  case  we  will  stop 
at  this  point,    Xost  people  feel  that  the  shocks  becoiae  painful  some- 
where between  shocks  number  twelve  and  sixteen. 

The  subject  was  reassured  that  although  the  experiment  would  be  quite  painful, 
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there  would  be  no  aftereffects  in  terms  of  bums,  headache,  or  sore  muscles 
and  that  certainly  there  would  be  no  permanent  damage  to  him.    Apologies  were 
ir&dQ  for  asking  the  subject  to  participate  in  such  a  painful  experiment  and 
justification  for  the  procedure  was  offered  in  terms  of  the  scientifically 
valuable  information  that  could  be  obtained. 

Subjects  in  both  threat  conditions  were  then  told  that  the  experimenter 
was  also  interested  in  studying  emotional  reactions  to  being  shocked  because 
"•how  frightened  an  individual  is  of  being  shocked  has  a  great  effect  on  how  he 
will  react  to  the  shocks. "    Permission  was  asked  to  measure  the  subject's  level 
of  fear  while  anticipating  the  experimental  procedure  so  that  it  flight  be  cox- 
pared  with  measures  taken  during  the  experiment.    The  experimenter  called  the 
subject's  attention  to  the  cuff  and  explained  that  it  would  be  placed  on  his 
wrist  to  obtain  the  desired  laeasures.    Prior  to  placing  the  cuff  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  experimenter  wiped  off  the  subject's  wrist  with  cotton  dipped  in 
water  and  she  briefly  explained  the  principle  of  the  galvanic  skin  response. 
She  also  directed  the  subject's  attention  to  the  meter  that  was  to  record  his 
fear  reaction. 

Assonance  arousal.    All  subjects  (ninety)  in  the  Koderate  Threat  con- 
dition were  informed  that  the  average  response  of  other  subjects  in  the  experi- 
ment was  75 9  as  recorded  on  the  meter.    As  a  check  on  the  subject's  perception 
of  his  own  fear  in  relation  to  the  reported  norm*  each  subject  was  then  asked 
to  guess  what  his  reaction  would  be.    At  this  point,  the  meter  was  turned  on 
and  subjects  were  provided  with  one  of  three  types  of  information. 

Low  Fear,    ~aeh  of  the  thirty  subjects  in  this  treatment  received  in- 
formation that  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  a 3ower-than~average  direction  between 
his  own  level  of  fear  and  that  of  others  who  had  participated  in  the  experiment; 
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in  this  treatment,  the  raster  registered  25  for  each  subject. 

High  Fear.    Bach  of  the  thirty  subjects  in  this  treatment  mm  informed 
of  a  discrepancy  in  a  higher- than- average  direction;  for  these  subjects,  the 
sseter  registered  150. 

Average  tear.    Bach  of  the  thirty  subjects  in  this  treatxoent  received 
information  implying  no  discrepancy  between  his  level  of  fear  and  the  reported 
average;  the  meter  registered  about  75- 

In  all  three  information  treatments,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  con- 
firm the  experimenter*  s  reading  by  checking  the  meter  and  repeating  the  read- 
ing; the  deviation  or  lack  of  deviation  from  the  average  was  enaphasized.  How- 
ever, no  explanations  were  offered  as  to  why  such  readings  night  occur. 

In  the  High  Threat  condition,  one  information  treatment  was  administered. 
Each  of  the  thirty  subjects  in  this  condition  was  informed  that  the  average 
meter  reading  for  other  subjects  was  150.    As  in  the  other  conditions,  the  sub- 
ject was  asked  to  guess  what  his  reaction  would  be;  then,  his  reaction  was 
reported  to  be  about  150.    The  subject  was  asked  to  confirm  the  reading  by 
checking  the  sieter;  and  the  iaek  of  deviation  Span  the  average  was  emphasised. 
Because  there  was  only  one  infonuation  treatment,  the  Average  Fear  treatment, 
adcanistered  in  the  High  Threat  condition,  this  treatment  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  High  Threat  condition  to  differentiate  it  from  the  Average  fear  treat- 
ment in  the  Moderate  Threat  condition. 

Measuring  Dissonance  deduction 

After  receiving  information  concerning  his  own  level  of  fear,  each 
subject  was  told  that  the  experimental  assistant,  who  was  to  conduct  the  re- 
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aiainder  of  the  experiments  had  been  called  away  on  an  eisergency  and  was  ex- 
pected to  return  within  t^n  or  fifteen  sdnutes»    The  experiraenter  asked  the 
subject  if  he  were  willing  to  wait  for  the  assistant  and  continue  with  the  ex- 
periment i  if  so,  he  was  given  the  following  choice* 

fou  actually  can  wait  for       Butler  in  one  of  two  places.  lou 
can  wait  in  the  experimental  laboratory  where  you  will  be  shocked 
later  or  you  can  wait  in  the  room  next  to  it  which  is  something  like 
a  waiting  room.    Of  course,  there  is  a  place  to  sit  in  both  rooms 
and  there  are  som  roagaaines  in  the  waiting  room. 

After  the  subject  had  verbally  indicated  his  preferences  he  was  asked 
to  fill  out  a  second  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B)  with  the  following  explana- 
tion i 

This  questionnaire  has  been  designed  to  get  at  certain  physio- 
logical sseasures  which  n&ght  influence  your  reaction  to  shock— such 
as  how  hungry  or  tired  you  are — or  if  yoa  are  not  feeling  well. 
There  is  also  a  question  which  is  like  a  personality  sseasure  to  get 
at  your  attitudes  toward  the  experiment,  for  this  aught  influence 
your  reaction. 

Actually,  iteras  concerning  the  subject's  physiological  state  were  used  only  to 
mske  the  introduction  of  the  questionnaire  seem  appropriate  at  this  point  in 
the  experiisent.    The  retraining  iceics  served  as  a  check  on  the  threat  manipula- 
tion and  as  another  sieasare  of  dissonance  reduction. 

A  question  concerning  the  asaount  of  discomfort  the  subject  expected 
to  feel  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  experiment  was  designed  to  Pleasure 
the  effects  of  the  two  levels  of  threat.    It  was  expected  that  subjects  in  the 
High  Threat  condition  would  anticipate  greater  discomfort  than  subjects  in  the 
Moderate  inreai  condition,  as  treasured  by  this  100-point  scale. 

A  series  of  scales  asked  for  the  subject's  description  of  what  he 
imagined  the  experimental  assistant,  Ir.  Butler,  to  be  like;  these  scales  were 
to  serve  as  a  more  subjective  measure  of  dissonance  reduction,  sitrdlar  to  the 
technique  of  rating  photographs  of  people  used  by  Murray  (1933).    The  subject 
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in  the  High  Fear  treatment  was  expected  to  imagine  the  assistant  as  more  nega- 
tive than  subjects  in  other  conditions  were  expected  to  imagine  him;  and  the 
subject  in  the  Low  Fear  treatment  was  expected  to  view  hies  as  more  positive. 
It  was  expected  that  the  subject  would  use  such  ratings  of  the  assistant  as 
a  way  of  justifying  the  level  of  fear  he  was  told  he  was  experiencing. 

A  question  concerning  the  subject's  rating  of  the  scientific  value 
of  the  experiment  was  included  as  a  way  of  determining  how  important  the  ex- 
periment was  to  the  subject  or  how  involved  he  was  in  the  experiment.    It  was 
expected  that  the  manipulations  would  be  more  effective  for  subjects  who  rated 
the  experiment  high  on  the  100 -point  scale. 

When  the  subject  had  completed  the  questionnaire,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  believed  that  he  would  be  shocked,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  ques- 
tions about  what  would  be  happening  to  him.    The  experimenter  then  revealed 
the  deception  and  described,  in  brief,  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  The 
subject  was  asked  not  to  discuss  the  experiment  with  anyone  else.    Ihe  entire 
procedure  generally  took  about  one-half  hour. 

Table  1  summarises  the  experimental  design.    The  cells  contain  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  in  each  group  and  the  meter  reading  provided  to  the  subject. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  stucfer  contains  two  control  groups.   The  Average  Fear 
group  in  the  moderate  Threat  condition  was  designed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
comparison  for  each  of  the  other  two  fear  groups.    2n  the  High  Threat  condi- 
tion, ail  subjects  were  exposed  to  a  manipulation  similar  to  the  Average  Fear 
manipulation  in  the  Moderate  Threat  condition;  thus  any  effects  obtained  in 
the  High  Fear  treatment  and  not  in  the  High  Threat  condition  could  more  confi- 
dently be  considered  the  result  of  dissonance  created  by  the  Introduction  of 
a  discrepancy  between  the  reported  average  reaction  and  the  reaction  reported 
as  the  subject's  own  rather  than  the  result  of  a  high  level  of  fear  aroused  in 
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the  subject  by  the  high  swter  reading. 

Table  1 

Level  of  Fear  Reported  to  the  Subject 


Ls$?  Fear 

Average  Fear 

High  Fear 

Moderate  threat 

25 

?5 

150 

(average  *  ?5)* 

(K*30) 

High  Threat 

150 

(average  «  150}* 

^hese  ©cores  were  reported  to  the  subject  as  the  average  scores  of 
other  people  in  the  eocperiraant. 


Motes    la  all  cellos  both  ceases  were  equally  represented. 


- 


•3bapter  HI 
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Sff ectiveness  of  the  experimental  Manipulations 

Threat  manipulation,    la  using  the  subjects*  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  discomfort  they  expected  to  feel  in  the  experiment,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition  wcaM  tend  to  anticipate  more  discomfort 
than  the  subjects  in  the  Moderate  Threat  condition*    It  was  explicitly  stated 
in  the  instructions  to  the  subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition  that  the  ex- 
periment would  be  painful,  whereas  subjects  in  the  Moderate  Threat  condition 
were  informed  that  they  could  avoid  pain  by  signaling  to  stop  the  experiiaent. 
Table  2,  which  presents  the  mean  scores  of  the  question  concerning  anticipated 
discomfort  for  all  the  experimental  treatments,  offers  evidence  that  female 
subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition  anticipated  significantly  more  pain 
than  female  subjects  in  any  of  the  Moderate  Threat  conditions.    Thus  the 
threat  manipulations  can  be  considered  effective  for  females.    However,  as 
can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  the  amount  of  discomfort  anticipated  by  male  subjects 
in  the  High  Threat  condition,  while  in  the  expected  direction,  does  not  differ 
significantly  from  that  of  males  in  the  Moderate  Threat  condition.    It  is  not 
clear  that  the  lack  of  a  significant  difference  in  the  amount  of  discomfort  an- 
ticipated by  male  subjects  in  the  two  threat  conditions  should  be  interpreted 
as  an  indication  that  the  threat  manipulation  was  ineffective.    Another  pos- 
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Table  2 


I-mmmt  of  T&scmsf opt  Anticipated  "bgr  "oderate  Threat 
sod  High  Threat  Groups 


Moderate  Threat 

High  Threat 

Low 
Fear 

Average 
Fear 

High 
Fear 

•-  • .  .• 

Caeribiaed 

*?. .''      T  _ 

?ales 

Mean 

2*6.60 

fee  ts 

46.29* 

52.87* 

is  *i 

13*  91 

is.  17 

20.81 

1 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Pemles 

Mean 

*t8.l3 

**9.67 

51-^7 

ity.76b 

7o.oob 

13.5? 

16.15 

13.57 

15 

15 

15 

45 

15 

Males  and 
Females 

Aean 

47.37 

47.**o 

**8.G2C 

61.4-3° 

§*% 

15.2k 

20.2*1 

17. 18 

19.33 

9 

30 

30 

30 

90 

30 

Comparisons  of  means  by  two-tailed  t  tests  s 

a.  t  m  1,171;  p  >  .10 

b.  t  «  4.361$  p  <  .001 

c.  t  =  3-5875  p  <  .005 


Startet  This  item  was  scored  on  a  100  point  scale  with  a  score  of  100 
representing  the  greatest  amount  of  discomfort . 


sible  interpretation  of  such  findings  is  that  there  was  a  defensive  effect  on 
this  scale  for  males,  i.e.,  the  male  subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition  were 
unwilling  to  admit,  especially  to  a  female  experimenter,  that  they  actually  did 
anticipate  a  great  amount  of  discomfort*   The  latter  interpretation  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  one  for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  discussion  of  other  measures, 
siaies  and  females  performed  quite  similarly;  this  suggests  that  the  threat 
manipulation  was  as  effective  for  stales  as  for  females,  even  though  the  males 
did  not  admit  to  as  much  anticipated  discomfort. 

Although  both  Schachter  (1959)  and  Gerard  and  rabbis  (1961)  used  the 
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increased  number  of  subjects  in  their  high  threat  conditions  who  refused  to 
continue  the  experiment  as  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  threat 
tsanipfulation,  such  a  sieasure  is  Inappropriate  in  this  study.    Instructions  to 
the  subject  in  the  High  Threat  condition  included  the  statement,  n  One  reason 
that  I  feel  encouraged  about  asking  people  to  participate  in  such  a  painful 
experimnt  is  that  so  far  no  one  has  refused  to  take  part  in  it."  Although 
each  subject  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  continue  with  the  experiment,  this 
question  was  introduced  as  a  form  of  coansitaent  to  the  situation  and  it  was 
not  expected  that  anyone  would  refuse  to  continue. 

Just  prior  to  repealing  the  true  nature  of  the  experiisent  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  experimenter  asked  him  if  he  had  any  questions  about  what  would  be 
happening  to  him  in  the  experimental  situation.   Subjects  in  all  conditions 
asked  questions  which  indicated  that  they  believed  that  they  would  be  shocked. 
Many  of  the  questions  concerned  the  voltage  to  be  used,  the  place  where  the 
electrodes  would  be  attached,  or  the  way  that  others  had  reacted  to  the  shocks. 
In  a  pc^«-experiraental  interview,  -Use  subject  was  directly  asked  if  he  had  be* 
lieved  that  he  would  be  shocked,   the  majority  of  the  subjects  believed  the 
instructions;  a  few  felt  3 am  doubt,  but  they  did  not  feel  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  shocked.    Data  from  three  subjects  had  to  be  eliminated  fro?*  all 
analyses  because  they  clearly  suspected  that  they  would  not  be  shocked,  even 
though  these  data  do  not  appear  to  be  different  from  the  data  of  non- 
suspecting  subjects. 

3nformtion  saanipuiation.    The  subject's  guess  as  to  the  level  of  his 
own  fear  reaction,  made  after  he  had  been  informed  of  the  average  reaction  of 
the  other  subjects,  can  be  used  as  an  indication  of  whether  or  not  the  subject 
perceived  his  own  fear  to  be  similar  to  most  other  subjects  in  the  experiment 
and  also  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  deviation  from  the  norm  that  the 
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subject  considered  to  be  within  normal  litslts*   There  xvere  no  significant 
differences  between  experimental  groups  concerning  the  average  deviation  of 
the  subjects'  guesses  from  the  given  iseani  that  is,  subjects  in  all  the 
Moderate  Threat  groups  tended  to  estimate  their  fear  reactions  to  be  near  75 » 
the  given  average!  and  subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition  tended  to  estimate 
their  reactions  to  be  near  150*    flf  the  ninety  subjects  in  the  Moderate  Threat 
conditions  thirty-five  (39$)  guessed  their  reactions  to  be  exactly  75%  of  the 
thirty  subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition*  fifteen  (50)  estimated  their 
reactions  to  be  exactly  350*    Of  the  ninety  subjects  in  the  Moderate  Threat 
condition*  seventy- four  (82£)  guessed  their  reactions  to  be  within  tventy- 
five  points;  of  the  isaan  of  75*  either  above  or  below  It;  of  the  thirty  sub- 
jects in  the  High  Threat  condition,  twenty-five  (83;S)  estimated  their  reac- 
tions to  be  within  twenty-five  points  of  the  i&eaa  of  150,  either  above  or  be- 
low it.   Kales  and  fesiales  did  not  differ  in  their  responses  in  any  of  the 
experiiset&al  groups.   Thus  it  appears  that  tsost  of  the  subjects  perceived 
their  own  level,  of  fear  to  be  quit©  similar  to  the  average.    Neither  the  atsount 
nor  the  direction  of  deviation  was  related  to  sex,  experimental  group,  room 
choice,  or  birth  order  (see  Appendix  €). 

Since  30$  (109  of  the  total  120  subjects)  estimated  their  own  fear 
reaction  to  be  within  twenty-five  points  of  the  given  average,  the  score  re- 
ported to  the  subjects  as  their  own  level  of  fear,  25  in  the  Los  Fear  treat- 
ment and  150  in  the  !&gh  Fear  treatment,  would  seem  to  be  a  psychologically 
a^aningful  deviation,  sufficient  to  create  dissonance.    The  somewhat  greater, 
but  not  significant,  deviations  estimated  by  the  subject  in  the  Low  Fear  treat- 
ment would  serve  to  strengthen  the  effects  of  the  dissonance-producing  in- 
formation, for  most  of  the  subjects  in  the  :>iOderate  Threat  condition  guessed 
their  fear  reactions  to  be  above  average  and  the  level  of  fear  reported  to 
them  as  their  own  was  fifty  points  below  average. 
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During  the  post -experimental  interview,  a  majority  of  the  subjects 
indicated  that  they  bad  accepted  the  meter  reading  as  a  true  treasure  of  their 
level  of  fear.    A  few  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  reported  that  they 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  their  reactions  could  be  so  deviant,  but  nooe- 
theless  they  accepted  the  mater  reading  as  accurate.    Data  from  one  subject 
who  clearly  suspected  that  the  Mtter  was  rigged  were  not  used. 

X&portance  of  the  exper  iment  to  the  subject.    The  questionnaire  itein 
concerning  the  scientific  value  of  the  experiment  was  used  as  a  measure  of  how 
important  the  experiment  was  to  the  subject.   The  expectation  was  that  subjects 
who  evaluated,  the  experiment  highly  would  be  isore  affected  by  the  experimental 
manipulations ,  for  one  could  assusse  that  they  were  more  involved  in  the  ex- 
perisnent.    Mean  responses  to  this  question  are  presented  in  Table  3  by  experi- 
itsental  treateent  groups.    It  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  3 
that  the  laean  responses  do  not  differ  significantly  from  group  to  group,  with 
the  exception  that  male  subjects  in  the  Low  Fear  treatment  evaluated  the 
experiment  significantly  higher  than  sales  in  the  Average  Fear  treatment 
(t  P  2.901}  p  <  .01).    There  doe©  not  seem  to  be  a  theoretically-based  explana- 
tion for  the  difference  found  between  males  in  the  Low  Fear  treatment  and  the 
Average  Fear  treatment.    Host  likely,  this  is  a  chance  finding  since  no  other 
systematic  differences  appear  to  accompany  or  to  result  from  this  difference. 
The  mean  evaluation  given  by  each  group  seems  to  be  high  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  experijsent  was  fairly  important  to  most  subjects. 

To  surarjarize  the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  sjanipulations,  the 
following  findings  are  relevant:    (1)  For  fetnales,  significant  differences  be- 
tween High  Threat  and  Moderate  Threat  conditions  in  the  subjects •  rating  of 
anticipated  discomfort  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the  fear  manipulation. 
There  is  a  slrrdiar,  though  unreliable,  trend  for  males.    U)  In  all  treatments 


Table  3 

Evaluation  of  the  L^periment  by  Treatment  Groups 

'  ■-        -  -      .  _  .  ......  r       ■  ,  I,  . 


Hiffh  fhnst 

-  u-iJL 

li  I  1  ■IMMfcd  1  <  1 

1  veiSrage 

tear 

..*lgu 
-  -:  ~ 

Hales 

77,53a 

62.20® 

67.40 

65*26 

3.D. 

15*88 

21*14 

22.80 

i 

15 

X5 

15 

70.33 

68.87 

68.27 

70.60 

S.D. 

33*52 

20.57 

21*69 

14.51 

s 

15 

15 

15 

I^tles  and 

Mean 

73«93 

65-53 

67*83 

67*93 

S.D. 

25.2^ 

08*37 

21.05 

18*99 

§  . 

30 

30 

30 

30 

a.    A  camparis on  of  means  yields  a  t  =  2.901;  p  <  .01  (two-tailed  t  test). 


Motes  This  item  was  seared  on  a  100  point  scale  with  a  score  of  100  repre- 
senting the  most  favorable  evaluation. 


the  subjects  tended  to  guess  their  own  level  of  fear  to  be  similar  to  what 
they  were  informed  was  the  average  level  of  fear;  thus,  the  information 
manipulation  appears  to  have  been  effective  in  communicating  a  norm  to  the 
subject.    The  majority  (90$)     of  the  subjects  guessed  their  level  of  fear 
to  be  within  twenty-five  points  of  the  given  norm.    This  finding  suggests  that 
reporting  to  the  subject  that  his  score  differed  from  the  norm  by  fifty  points 
or  more  would  provide  a  psychologically  meaningful  deviation  for  him.    An  in- 
formal, post -experiment  ai  interview  revealed  that  most  of  the  subjects  be- 
lieved the  instructions  and  did  not  suspect  a  deception.    Data  from  those  sub- 
jects who  suspected  that  they  would  not  be  shocked  or  that  the  meter  was  rigged 
were  not  used.    (3)  Relatively  high  scores  in  all  groups  concerning  the  evalua- 
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tion  of  the  exp&riraent  suggests  that  most-  subjects  ware  involved  in  the  ex- 
periment. 


Iwidaace  of  Dissonance  "Reduction 

EgSB  choice.    The  hypothesis  tested  by  this  study  iaplies  that  sub- 
jects «ho  experience  dissonance  as  the  result  of  a  discrepancy  between  the 
level  of  fear  they  consider  to  he  normal  for  the  situation  and  the  level  of 
fear  they  believe  themselves  to  be  experiencing  will  attest  to  reduce  dis- 
sonance by  seeking  information  which  will  support  the  experiencing  of  a  level 
of  fear  discrepant  from  the  normal.    In  the  experimental  situation,  the  sub- 
ject's choice  to  wait  in  the  experimental  room  or  the  waiting  room  represents 
bis  choice  of  the  type  of  information  to  which  he  wishes  to  expose  himself. 
According  to  the  theoretical  basis  of  this  experiment,  choosing  the  experi- 
mental room  represents  seeking  to  place  oneself  in  the  fearful  situation  in 
order  to  justify  a  high  level  of  fears  and  choosing  the  waiting  room  repre- 
sents the  lack  of  a  need  for  such  justification.    The  results  relevant  to  this 
hypothesis  are  presented  in  Table     in  terms  of  the  number  of  subjects  choos- 
ing each  room  in  each  experiiaental  treatment.    It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  - 
strong  tendency  for  subjects  in  all  conditions  to  choose  the  waiting  room 
over  the  experimental  room;  however,  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  did 
show  a  greater  preference  for  the  experimental  room  than  other  subjects  did. 
(Since  the  responses  of  males  and  females  were  strikingly  similar,  their  data 
were  combined  for  the  analyses  discussed  below.)    There  is  a  significantly 
greater  tendency  for  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  to  choose  the  experi- 
mental roosi  as  compared  with  subjects  in  the  High  Threat  condition  (chi  square 
35  5 '959 1  P  <  «Q2) .    'This  finding  suggests  that  subjects  were  motivated  to  choose 
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Table  & 

KUfriber  of  Subjects  In  lLa.cn  Treatment  Choosing 
the  Ixperimental  Boom  or  "waiting  Room 


Moderate  Threat 

High  Threat 

Low 
Fear 

Average 

High 
Fear 

Rooa 

tal 
Males 

H 

3 

6 

2 

Females 

2 

5 

1 

oor:, 
Males 

12 

9 

13 

Females 

13 

12 

10 

14 

Comparisons  across  conditions: 


(1)  Sigh  Fear  vs.  High  Threat  $  chi  square  =  5. 959;  p  <  .02. 

(2)  High  Fear  vs.  Average  Fears  chi  square  =  2.0^9;  .10  *  p  <  .20. 

(3)  High  Fear  vs.  High  Threat  and  Average  Fear  combined:  chi  square  *  5-4315 
p  <  .02. 

the  experimental  room,  i.e.,  the  fear- justifying  situation,  as  a  nseans  of  re- 
ducing dissonance  rather  than  as  an  attest  to  prove  that  they  were  not  as 
frightened  a®  the  raster  indicated.    The  comparison  between  the  High  Fear  and 
Average  Fear  Treatments  offers  soioevfhat  weaker  evidence  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  show  a  preference  for  the  experi- 
mental room  (chi  square  ~  2.0^9;  .10  £  p  <  .20).    When  a  comparison  is  made 
between  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  and  subjects  in  the  Average  Fear 
and  High  Threat  groups  combined,  there  is  evidence  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  chose  the  experiiaental  room  (chi  square 
~  5*^31;  p  < .02).    It  is  theoretically  justifiable  to  compare  High  Fear  sub- 
jects «ith  subjects  in  both  the  Average  Fear  treatment  and  the  High  Threat  con- 
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dition  for  both  of  these  groups  were  designed  to  serve  as  control  groups  and 
behaviorally  the  difference  between  the  responses  of  these  two  groups  of  sub- 
jects is  not  significant. 

v&thin-condition  evidence  on  the  determinants  of  dissonance.  Further 
evidence  of  dissonance  reduction  is  found  in  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
which  reveal  significant  differences  bettaeen  subjects  who  choose  the  waiting 
room  and  those  who  choose  the  experimental  room.    These  differences  occur  only 
in  the  High  Fear  treatisent. 

Anticipated  discomfort  and  room  choice.    Cuestioning  the  subject  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  d&scomfort  he  anticipates  while  being  shocked  was 
originally  meant  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  threat  manipulations; 
and  as  reported  above,  the  mean  responses  within  the  two  threat  conditions 
indicate  that  the  manipulations  were  effective  for  females  and  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness for  males  is  open  to  question  (see  Table  2).    However,  further 
inspection  of  the  responses  to  this  question  reveals  significant  differences 
within  the  High  Feer  treat-Kent  when  subjects  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  room 
choice.    Table  5  presents  the  mean  amount  of  discomfort  anticipated  by  sub- 
jects in  each  experimental  treatment-    Only  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  do  sub- 
jects choosing  the  experimental  room  and  subjects  choosing  the  waiting  room 
differ  significantly  in  the  amount  of  discomfort  anticipated  (t  *  2.367; 
P  <  .05). 

Another  way  of  viewing  the  same  data  is  to  dichotomize  the  subjects 
within  each  experimental  treatment  at  the  median  according  to  the  amount  of 
discomfort  anticipated  and  to  divide  them  according  to  room  choice,  forming 
the  frequency  table  presented  as  Table  6.    Data  for  both  sexes  were  combined, 
since  the  responses  for  males  and  females  were  strikingly  similar,   "vithin  the 
High  Fear  treatment,  a  comparison  of  the  room  chosen  by  subjects  above  the 
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Table  5 

Choice  arid  Maoist  of  Discomfort  Anticipated 
Coisparison  of  Kean  Discomfort  Scores 


Moderate  Threat 

Fdgh  Threat 

. re  Average 

High 

Fear  Fear 

;-ales 

I&Eperiisental 
Room 


3-D* 

i 


Waiting 


8 


49*50 
20.92 


45.5*5- 
11.63 
11 


5&*33 
14.01 

3 


42.  £3 
17.28 
12 


36.17s 

30.17 

6 


54.44* 
16.04 


43.50 
30.40 
2 


54.31 
20.26 

13 


Sxperiinental 
Rooa 


5.D. 


^aitiiig 
Rooa 


;'.ean 


47.00 
7.07 

2 


48.15 
19.64 

13 


^3.33 

11*93 
3 


51*25 
13.96 

12 


41.20 
20.82 

5 


56.60 
13.38 

10 


67.00 

0 

1 


70.21 
14.05 
14 


I'a.les  and 
Females 

IJxperiicentai 
Room 

mm  48.67        46.83  3&-i*6c  51-33 

S.D.  16.56         13.10  25. 18  25.*i2 

IS  6             6  11  3 
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Table  5  (continued) 


1 5c 

HLf?li  Threat 

Low 
Fear 

in    t  n  rn in 

average 
Fear 

Fear 

1  siting 

Room 

4?.04 

k?.6k 

55-58C 

62.56 

3 « D« 

16.19 

15-9^ 

14.32 

18.81 

8 

2k 

19 

27 

Comparisons  of  Cleans  by  two-tailed  t  tests s 

a.  t  «  1.539i  .loi  p  <  .20 

b.  t     <   1.0  5  p  is  not  significant 

c.  t  •  2.387;  p  <  .05 

Motes    This  item  was  scored  on  a  100  point  scale  with  a  score  of  100 
representing  the  greatest  amount  of  discomfort. 
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Table  6 

lioom.  Choice  and  Amount  of  Discomfort  Anticipated 

nantoer  of  Subjects  Choosing  the  Facperir.iental 
Room  and  the  Halting  Room 


©derate  Threat 


High  Threat 


Fear 


Huch  BiseoiGforta 
Experimental  Room 


Waiting  Eoooi 


Average 
Fear- 


High 


2 
1 


Females 


6 
? 


1 


7 
o 


1 
0 


? 

8 


Little  Discomfort 

lixperiinental  Eocas 

Kales 
Females 

Waiting  Room 

ales 


b 


2 
1 


I 
2 


6 
5 


k 


2 
4 


1 
1 


6 


Comparison  within  High  Fear  treatment  by  Fisher  exact  probability  tests 

1.    inch  Discosifort  vs*  Little  Discomfort  and  cxperiiftental  Room  vs. 
Vlaiting  Rocks}  p  -  .035. 

Comparisons  across  treatments  within  little  Olscorsfort  group  by  Fisher  exact 
probability  tests  8 

1.    High  Fear  vs.  High  Threat  and  ^xperii?iental  Room  vs.  Waiting  Room; 
p  *  .023. 

Z,    High  Fear  vs.  Low  Fear  and  acperimental  Roosn  vs.  \  aiting  Room; 
p  -  .060. 


Table  6  ( continued) 

3»    High  Fear  vs.  Average  Fear  and  Fzperiment&l  Room  vs.  Waiting  Room; 
p  =  .060. 

4.    High  Fear  vs.  Average  Fear  and  High  Threat  combined  and  ^xperiioental 
Room  vs.  Waiting  Room;  p  *  .038. 


-^bove  the  ssedian. 
3elow  the  traedian. 


- 
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median  with  that  chosen  by  subjects  below  the  reedian  indicates  that  anticipa- 
tion of  little  discomfort  is  significantly  related  to  choosing  the  experimental 
room  (p  -  .035*)«    This  relationship  does  not  appear  in  the  other  treatment 
groups.    Just  dealing  with  those  subjects  who  scored  below  the  median,  that  is, 
who  anticipated  little  discomfort,  comparisons  of  subjects  in  the  High  Fear 
treatment  with  each  of  the  .other  treatments  indicate  that  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  group  chose  the  experimental 
room.    The  comparison  with  the  High  Threat  group  yields  a  probability  of 
.023?*  the  comparisons  with  the  Average  Fear  and  -low  Fear  groups,  for  which 
the  data  were  identical,  yield  a  probability  of  .060.*    *hen  the  data  from 
those  subjects  scoring  below  the  median  in  the  Average  Fear  and  High  Threat 
groups  are  combiised,  a  comparison  with  the  High  Fear  group  yields  a  probability 
of  .038.*   AH  of  these  analyses  support-  the  findings  reported  in  Table  5» 
that  for  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment,  anticipation  of  little  discomfort 
is  significantly  related  to  the  choice  of  the  experimental  rooms  and  that  a 
relationship  of  anticipated  discomfort  and  room  choice  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  treatment  group  either  among  subjects  who  anticipate  relatively  little 
or  relatively  great  discomfort  while  being  shocked. 

The  strong  tendency  for  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  who  an- 
ticipate little  discomfort  to  choose  the  experimental  room  seems  to  result 
from  the  fact  that,  for  these  subjects,  the  conditions  for  the  arousal  of  dis- 
sonance are  best  met.    These  subjects  evaluate  the  reasons  for  fear  as  rela- 
tively low  by  expressing  little  anticipated  discomfort  and  yet  they  find  that 
according  to  the  meter  their  fear  is  seventy-five  points  greater  -than  the 
average;  thus,  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  kinds  of  information  is  greater 
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for  these  subjects  than  it  is  for  subjects  in  any  other  condition.    For  subjects 
in  the  High  Fear  treatment  who  anticipate  relatively  great  discomfort,  there  is 
less  discrepancy  between  the  two  kinds  of  information  concerning  their  fear  re- 
actions*   In  addition*  these  subjects  can,  on  sose  level  of  consciousness »  use 
the  fact  that  they  anticipate  an  txncomfortable  experience  to  justify  the  high 
fear  reaction  reported  to  them;  and  thus  they  can  reduce  any  existing  dis- 
sonance in  this  way  rather  than  by  showing  a  preference  for  the  experimental 
room. 

Importance  and  room  choice,    inking  the  subject  to  estimate  the  sci- 
entific value  of  the  experiment  was  originally  meant  to  determine  how  important 
the  subject  thought  the  experiment  was  and,  in  essence,  how  involved  he  was  in 
participating  in  the  experiment .    As  reported  above,  most  subjects  appeared  to 
be  relatively  involved  in  the  experiment.    Evidence  that  the  more  highly  in- 
volved subjects  react  more  strongly  to  the  experimental  manipulations  is  found 
by  dividing  subjects  in  each  treatment  group  on  the  basis  of  room  choice  and 
comparing  the  mean   scores  of  their  evaluation  of  the  experiment.    These  data, 
presented  in  Table  7,  indicate  that,  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  alone,  the 
subjects  who  chose  the  experimental  room  evaluated  the  experiment  significantly 
higher  than  subjects  in  this  treatment  who  chose  the  waiting  room  (t  -  2.110; 
p  <  .05) .    The  relationship  between  high  evaluation  of  the  experiment  and 
preference  for  the  experimental  room  does  not  exist  in  any  other  treatment 
group. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  same  data  is  to  dichotomize  the  subjects 
in  each  group  near  the  median  according  to  their  evaluation  of  the  experiment 
and  then  to  compare  the  frequency  with  which  they  chose  to  wait  in  the  experi- 
mental room  in  preference  to  the  waiting  room.    These  data  are  presented  in 
Table  8.    Since  there  is  great  similarity  in  the  responses  of  males  and  females, 
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Table  ? 

Room  dhoioe  and  Evaluation  of  the  ^cperiinent 
Comparison  of  K&axi  Evaluation  Scores 


•ales 

Ssqoerisaentai  Room 


mm 


Feiaaies 
Ixperiiaenlal  Room 


Kaitiag  Boom 


.  .ales  and  Females 
l^perisental  Soom 


Koderate  Threat  High  Threat 


High 

Fear         ?ear  Fear 


mm  79*50         65-67         75*17  74.003 

S.B.  17.06  IS. 04  19.05  «WBfr 

a  4  3  6  2 


76.82         61.33         62.22  63.92a 
S.0.  12.85         16.61        21.92  24.30 

H  11  22  9  13 


69.50        57.33        Sl-20  67.00 
S.D.  3.0.61  28.01  10.74  0 

1  2  3  5  1 


70.46         71.75         61,80  70.86 

$«.m»         23.49      18.73      23.27  15.02 

M  13  12  10  14 


Mean  74.50         6I.50         77.91°  70.50 

S*D.  13.45         20.62         15.40  5.03 

H  6  6  11  3 


Table  ?  (continued) 
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Moderate  Threat  High  Threat 


Low         Average  High 
Fear  Fear 


Waiting  Roam 


73.6k         66.46         62.00u  67.39 
S.B>  19.2**  16.12  22.01  19-93 

fi  Zh  24  19  27 


Comparisons  of  means  by  two-tailed  t  tests; 
a.    t  <  1*0;  p  is  not  significant. 
b*    t  =  1*092;  p  >  .10. 
c.    t  =  2.110|  p  < .05. 

!3ote;  This  item  -was  scored  on  a  100  point  scale  with  a  score  of  100 
representing  the  highest  evaluation. 
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Table  S 

Uoam  Oh^ioe  sod  ^mh^sXXm  of  the  g^psrhaeul 

ta&or  of  iNbjeeis  Choosing  ill©  Eaperl/aeflfcal 
Beam  aBd  the  >iaiting  Eea» 


.©derate  Threat  t&gh  Threat 


;voar  .  Fear 


z        u  z 

14  o 


a  j. 63 


2  12  0 


5  *  5  7 

6  5  6  6 


Canparisea  within  the  High  Fear  treatment  fey  fisher  exact  probability  test: 

I.    High  Tsvala&Uaa  vs*  ••Law  Evaluation  and  S&periawstal  Roon  vs.  aiting 
p  85  #1X0, 


ftMpsrisoos  bet-ween  treatments  within  the  High  Evaluation  group  by  Fisher 
exact  prt^biXitv  tests* 

I*    High  fear  vs.  High  Threat  and  ^Kperdnsntal  3k«a  vs.  Waiting  Room; 

2»   Sigh  fear  v&*  Average  Fear  sad  uxperiweatal  Rooaa  vs.  -siting  Roar,; 
p  m  .062. 

J.    Si$i  ifear  vs.        Fear  sad  S^perisaeotal  Soaas  vs.  Waiting  Room; 


ha 

Table  8  (continued) 

k.    High  Fear  vs.  Average  Fear  and  High  Threat  combined  and  &cperia»ritai 
Boom  vs.  Halting  Roosi;  p  <  .01  (by  chi  seuare  test;  chi  square  = 
10.276). 

Above  the  *aedian. 

Below  the  median. 


.     ;'  ; 


- 
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their  data  were  combined  for  the  analyses  discussed  below.    There  is  evidence 
of  a  weak  trend  within  the  High  Fear  treatment  for  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  subjects  who  evaluated  the  experiment  highly  to  choose  the  experimental 
roost  in  eosnparison  with  subjects  in  this  treataaent  who  evaluated  the  experi- 
ment relatively  low  (p  -  .103*).    However,  attending  only  to  those  subjects 
above  the  median  for  this  dissension,  comparisons  of  the  High  Fear  group  with 
the  other  groups  offer  more  substantial  findings.    High  Fear  subjects  more 
frequently  chose  the  experimental  room  than  did  High  Threat  subjects  (p  = 
.02?*)  i  and  they  also  tended  to  show  a  greater  preference  for  the  experiasental 
room  than  did  subjects  in  the  low  Fear  and  Average  Fear  treatments  (p  * 
.062*1  data  for  these  two  groups  are  identical).     ithin  the  group  who  evalu- 
ated the  experiment  highly,  when  Average  Hear  and  High  Threat  subjects  are 
combined  and  compared  with  the  High  Fear  subjects,  the  latter  show  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  preference  for  the  experimental  room  (chi  square  = 
10.276|  p  <.01). 

The  strong  tendency  for  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  group  who  evaluated 
the  experiment  highly  to  choose  the  experimental  room  seems  to  result  from  the 
fact  that  these  subjects  experienced  a  greater  amount  of  dissonance*    For  in 
addition  to  the  large  discrepancy  between  cognitions,  the  fact  that  these  sets 
of  cognitions  are  important  to  the  subject  produces  a  heightened  effect  of  the 
experimental  smnipulations . 

Subjective  measures <>    a  mare  indirect  way  to  reduce  dissonance,  i.e., 
to  find  information  which  would  support  the  experiencing  of  a  level  of  fear 
discrepant  fr«B  norsnal,  would  be  to  find  such  information  in  fantasy.  Thus, 
if  the  subject  could  imagine  something  about  the  experiment  to  be  fearful,  such 
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fantasies  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  choosing  to  wait  in  the  experimental 
room.    Therefore,  examining  the  subject's  description  of  how  he  pictures  the 
experimental  assistant  might  offer  another  way  to  measure  dissonance  reduction. 
Inspection  of  these  data  reveals  no  significant  differences  between  experi- 
mental groups  on  mean  scores  of  each  dimension  included  in  the  description  of 
the  assistant's  personality  and  his  physical  characteristics  (see  Appendix  D 
for  means).    However,  a  comparison  of  subjects  choosing  the  experimental  room 
with  those  subjects  choosing,  the  waiting  room  reveals  differences  between  the 
High  Fear  group  and  other  experimental  groups  in  terms  of  the  subject's  de- 
scription of  the  assistant's  personality  characteristics;  such  differences  are 
not  evident  in  the  subject's  description  of  his  physical  characteristics.  As 
compared  with  other  groups*  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  Treatment  fcbo  chose  the 
experimental  room,  i.e.,  those  subjects  in  whoa  the  arousal  of  dissonance  v»a3 
most  effectives  tended  more  frequently  to  describe  the  assistant  as  fcan&> 
kind,  careful,  unfriendly  and  inconsiderate.    'The  obviously  contradictory 
nature  of  these  findings  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  a  not-yet 
discovered,  higher-order  relationship  beteeen  these  dimensions  and  some 
other  variable;  it  also  suggests  the  need  for  a  more  precise  measure  of 
subjective  impressions  to  be  used  in  future  research  as  an  indication  of 
dissonance  reduction.  (3^  Appendix  E.) 

Effects  of  Ordinal  Position 

In  most  of  the  studies  discussed  above  that  involve  the  desire  to 
affiliate  as  a  measure  of  the  need  for  social  comparison  (Gerard  and  :%abbie, 
1961;  Radioff,  1961;  Samoff  and  Zimbardo,  1961;  Schachter,  1959)  a  relation- 
ship was  demonstrated  between  the  individual's  desire  to  affiliate  and  his 
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ordinal  position  in  the  family.    Aff illative  tendencies  of  first  born  and 
only  females  are  clearly  more  strongly  effected  by  the  manipulation  of  fear 
than  are  those  of  later  born  females  (Kadloff,  1961;  Schachter,  1959); 
lerard  and  Sabbie  (1961)  support  this  finding  for  females  but  find  that  it 
is  later  born  males  who  respond  more  strongly  to  the  fear  manipulation  by 
seeking  affiliation.    Sarnoff  and  £inibardo  (1961)  offer  evidence  that  first 
born  and  only  males  are  more  responsive  than  later  born  males.    Analysis  of 
the  data  from  the  present  study  indicates  that  the  manipulation  of  information 
used  to  arouse  dissonance  produced  a  significant  difference  in  room  choice 
between  first  and  only  children  and  later  born  children.    These  results  are 
quite  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Gerard  and  Sabbie  in  that  the  effect 
of  the  manipulation  is  strongest-  for  first  and  only  females  and  for  later 
born  males.    These  data?  presented  in  Table  9*  indicate  that  under  conditions 
of  dissonance  arousal  (High  Fear  but  not  Low  Fear)  a  greater  proportion  of 
first  and  only  born  females  chose  to  wait  in  the  experimental  room  (p  * 
.031*) s  females  in  the  control  treatments  did  not  show  such  a  preference. 
Among  males >  it  is  the  later  bom  subjects  who,  under  conditions  of  dissonance 
arousal  (High  Pear  but  not  Low  Fear)  demonstrate  a  preference  for 
the  fear-arousing  situation  when  compared  with  males  in  control  treatment 
groups  (p  *  .030*).    If  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  treatment  who  chose  the 
fear-arousing  situation  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  birth  order, 
there  is  further  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  and  only  born  females  and  the 
later  bom  males  who  make  such  a  choice  (p  -  .012*). 

Within  the  High  Fear  treatment,  first  and  only  bom  subjects  did  not 
differ  from  later  bom  subjects  in  their  anticipation  of  discomfort  in  the  ex- 
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Table  9 

Or&lmX  Position  and  Frequency  of  Room  choice 


Moderate  threat 

High  Threat 

Los 
Fear 

Average 
Fear  , 

Ugh 
Fear, 

Fxperiraental  Bo&sl 

First  Bom 

Males 

z 

•ft 

1 

1 

Females 

2 

1 

5 

1 

later  Born 

Kales 

0 

1 

1 

?emles 

0 

a 

0 

0 

waiting  Roosb 
First  Bam 

Males 

7 

6 

6 

8 

8 

3 

6 

9 

loiter  Born 

Hales 

if 

6 

3 

5 

Fesiales 

5 

* 

5 

Comparison  within  High  Fear  treatment  by  Fisher  exact  probability  tests 

1.    Of  those  "sine  chose  the  Sxperiasental  Room:  .  ales  vs.  Females,  First 
Sorn  vs.  Later  Bora}  p  <*  .012. 


Comparisons  across  treatsssnts  by  Fisher  exact  probability  test: 

1.  First  Barn  Females:    High  Fear  vs.  average  Fear  and  High  Threat  com- 
bined and  Ssperlssental  F.ooxb  vs.  waiting  Eoomj  p  *  .031. 

2.  Later  Bom  Iraless  High  Fear  vs.  Average  Fear  and  High  Threat  combined 
and  Fxperissental  Boom  vs.  Waiting  Boom;  p  *  .030. 
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peridental  situation*.    However,  first  and  only  born  subjects  s  both  male  and 
female,  in  the  Loss  Fear  treat-sent  anticipated  significantly  more  discomfort 
than  later  bom  subjects  in  this  treatssent  did  (p  =  .025*).    £&ta  for  these 
findings  are  presented  in  Table  10  ♦    So  significant  differences  in  their  evalu- 
ation of  the  experizasnt  were  evident  between  first  and  only  children  and  later 
bom  children  in  any  of  the  treatment  groups  (see  Appendix  F  for  data) . 


Fisher  exact  probability  test. 
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Table  10 
and  Anticipation  of  Eiseoinf  ort 


Kueh  Discomfort 
First  Bom 


Fi 

Later  Born 


Little  Discomfort 
First  Born 


Later  Bom 


Moderate  Threat 

High  Threat 

Lorn  Average 

High 

 -  Mm,.  .   %ar  

n.S^K  

6 
? 


2 
I 


5 
3 


2 


3 
h 


5 
4 


5 
5 


2 


5 


3 
7 


5 
L 


3 


6 


3 
i 


Gonqparlsan  s&thin  the  low  fear  treatment  by  lusher  exact  probability  test: 

1«   Ktneh  Blscossfort  vs.  little  Discomfort  and  First  Bom  vs.  later 
Bom;  p  •  .025. 

Hotel  Sexes  wsre  cos&ined  for  this  analysis  since  no  differences 
between  sexee  we  apparent. 


Chapter  VI 

msccssios 


The  results  of  the  present  research  offer  support  for  the  proposal 
that  under  conditions  of  emotional  arousal,  an  individual  can  experience  dis- 

j 

sonanee  created  by  the  inforfliation  that  his  etsotional  reaction  is  inappropri- 
ate to  th©  stimlus  situation.    It  was  suggested  that  dissonance  aroused  in 
such  a  lasnner  could  be  reduced  by  finding  evidence  in  the  external  environment 
to  support  the  emotlooaX  reaction.    The  -mrk  of  other  investigators  has  led 
to  the  proposal  that  on®  way  to  reduce  dissonance  of  this  type  is  for  the 
individual  to  find  evidence  that  his  reaction  is  not  abnormal  by  establishing 
that  others,  in  the  sasse  or  sirailar  situations,  have  the  same  types  of  reac- 
tions,   k  theoretically  significant  contribution  of  the  present  study  is  the 
demonstration  that  a  tueaas  of  reducing  dissonance,  other  than  through  social 
support,  exists  in  the  individual's  finding  stimuli  in  the  environment  to 
support  his  reaction  and  make  it  seem  appropriate.    Illicit  in  this  finding 
is  support  for  the  proposal  that  affiliation  with  others  may  serve  to  justify 
a  questionable  ersotianal  reaction  and  thus  it  can  be  considered  to  be  a  type 
of  dissonance  reduction. 

Another  important  contribution  of  this  study  is  in  the  form  of  support 
for  dissonance  theory  by  its  application  in  a  previously  untested  situation. 
By  desxMietratiag  that  an  individual  -who  experiences  two  conflicting  cognitions 
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ssnifests  chaises  in  behavior  different  from  those  of  an  individual  who  does 
not  experience  such  conflicts*  support  is  gained  for  Festinger's  proposal 
(1957)  that  -dissonance,  that  is,  the  existence  of  nonfitting  relations  among 
cognitions j  is  ft  motivating  factor  in  its  own  right."    In  addition  to  support- 
ing the  theory*  this  study  also  demonstrates  that  the  theory,  one  concerning 
cognitive  functioning ,  adds  to  the  understanding  of  previously  unexplored  as- 
pects of  emotional  behavior. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  laboratory  studies  using  humans  as  sub- 
jects, the  effects  of  the  aianipulati ons  in  the  present  study  were*  for  soma 
subjects,  soaewhat  weaker  than  those  resulting  froBi  a  spontaneous  emotional 
situation  would  be.    The  threat  rnanipulation  appeared  to  have  the  s&ioe  effects 
on  all  subjects |  however,  there  is  evidence,  most  clearly  within  the  High  Fear 
group,  that  reactions  to  the  information  sianipulati on  were  more  individually 
determined.    Xt  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  face  of  "scientific  evidence,'' 
i.e.,  the  sieter,  sorae  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  and  Low  Fear  groups  refused 
to  believe  that  their  responses  were  deviant  enough  to  be  considered  sig- 
nificantly different  froas  average.    Possibly  for  other  subjects,  who  may  have 
believed  that  their  responses  were  indeed  deviant,  being  deviant  in  an  experi- 
mental situation  did  not  have  the  saxm  Impact  as  being  deviant  in  "everyday 
life"  would. 

Questionable  Aspects  of  the  Study 

Attractiveness  of  the  rooms.    It  was  expected  that  the  low  Fear  sub- 
jects would  experience  dissonance  and  atteispt  to  reduce  it  by  showing  a 
preference  for  the  neutral  situation,  i.e.,  the  waiting  room.    Such  a  choice 
would  serve  as  justification  for  experiencing  a  low  level  of  fear.    Because  no 
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dissonant  inf  caraatian  was  introduced  In  the  Average  Fear  and  High  Threat 
groups,  these  subtests  were  not  expected  to  experience  dissonance;  and, 
therefore*  they  were  not  expected  to  demonstrate  a  preference  for  either  room. 
It  was  expected  that  dissonance  would  be  aroused  in  subjects  in  the  High  Fear 
treatment  and  that  they  would  therefore  show  a  preference  for  the  fear- 
Justifying  situations  i.e.,  the  experimental  room.    However,  there  apparently 
were  several  factors,  other  than  dissonance  reduction,  which  influenced  the 
subjects*  choice  of  roc®©.    Subjects  in  the  Average  fear  and  High  Threat 
groups  -were  not  expected  to  be  concerned  about  justifying  their  reactions  and 
therefore  'were  not  expected  to  shot?  a  preference  for  one  room  over  the  other. 
However  the  chance  to  read  magazines  to  pass  the  tiiae  seemed  to  have  greater 
appeal  to  those  subjects  who  were  unconcerned  about  their  reactions  than  the 
chance  to  look  at  the  experimental  room  did*    It  is  also  possible  that  choos- 
ing the  waiting  room  was  a  way  of  avoiding  a  fear-arousing  situations  for  be- 
ing exposed  to  a  fearful  situation  might  be  uncomfortable  for  the  subject. 
Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  asswae  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  waiting  room 
increased  for  a  reason  extraneous  to  the  problem  being  investigated. 

Because  the  Average  Fear  and  High  Threat  groups  demonstrated  a 
preference  for  the  waiting  room,  as  did  the  Low  Fear  subjects,  it  is  itspos- 
sible  to  know  whether  or  not  the  3*0*  Fear  groups*  choices  were  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  reduce  dissonance,  as  it  was  predicted  they  would  be.  Although 
these  three  groups  rsanifested  the  same  behavior  in  the  experiment,  the  fol- 
lowing possibilities  are  suggested  to  differentiate  between  the  Low  Fear  and 
control  groups.    (1)  Iven  though  the  control  groups  demonstrated  a  preference 
for  the  waiting  room  for  reasons  extraneous  to  the  hypothesis  being  tested, 
it  is  entirely  possible  the  Low  Fear  group  did  choose  the  waiting  room  as  an 
attempt  to  reduce  dissonance,  as  it  was  predicted  they  would.    Thus,  the  ex- 
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pression  of  the  smm  behavior  by  the  low  Fear  group  and  the  control  groups 
could  have  been  the  result  of  two  very  different  sets  of  motivations.  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  validity  of  this  explanation  because 
of  the  imbalance  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  two  rooms.    If  room  choice  is 
to  be  used  as  a  dependent  measure  in  future  research,  the  importance  of  equat- 
ing the  rooms  for  attractiveness  cannot  be  overemphasized.    (2)  Another  pos- 
sible explanation  for  the  lack  of  significant  differences  between  the 
choices  of  the  tm  Fear  group  and  the  control  groups  is  that  the  information 
aianipulation  might  have  had  a  weak  effect  on  the  Low  Fear  subjects.    The  as- 
sumption was  mad©  that  informing  an  individual  that  his  emotional  response  was 
below  the  average  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  dissonance,  just  as  would 
telling  him  that  his  response  was  greater  than  the  average.    The  question 
arose  early  in  the  experiment  of  whether  individuals  who  were  informed  that 
their  reactions  were  below  the  average  experienced  the  same  amount  of  dis- 
sonance as  subjects  in  the  High  fear  group  did.    -nen  infonced  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  their  reactions  and  'the  norm,  subjects  in  the  Low  Fear  group 
were  perhaps  more  easily  able  to  resolve  the  conflicting  cognitions.  They 
generally  seemed  quite  pleased  when  inforoBd  of  their  lower-than-average 
reaction.    Since  it  is  socially  acceptable  and  even  praiseworthy  to 
under-react'5  in  fearful  situations,  informing  the  subject  that  his  fear  was 
belo*;  average  might  have  meant  to  him  that  he  was,  in  fact,  better  than  the 
other  subjects  who  set  the  norm;  and  such  a  reassuring  thought  would  certainly 
be  dissonance  reducing.    Although  information  which  implies  that  one  is  better 
than  average  is  dissonant  with  the  cognition  of  being  average  or  normal,  there 
is  little  need  to  maintain  the  latter  cognitions  there  is  only  pressure  to  re- 
tain it  when  the  dissonant  cognition  implies  that  one  is  in  some  way  abnormal. 
Thus,  the  cognition  of  being  average  is  easily  given  up  when  there  is  evidence 
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to  support  the  cognition  which  implies  being  batter  than  average.  Sotae 
support  for  this  line  of  reasoning  is  found  in  the  inform!  corsraents  inane  by 
the  hm  Sear  subjects  during  the  experiirsent.    These  comments  included  state- 
ments such  as*  nl  never  have  been  as  frightened  as  others  about  electricity," 
or  "X  sometiraes  try  to  shock  asyself  on  a  lasip  just  to  feel  it,M  or  fJI  don't 
know  why  I  was  worried  that  the  ajeter  would  go  all  the  way  up,  I  don't  usually 
get  frightened  sossetisses  when  others  do.*f   Such  coitanents  appear  to  act  as  re- 
inforcement for  the  cognition  of  under-reacting  and,  in  doing  so,  being  better 
than  others.    Subjects  in  the  High  Fear  group  tended  to  recall  other  past 
events  or  to  present  themselves  sosiewhat  differently  from  the  Low  Fear  sub- 
jects.   Hare  oossson  in  the  High  Pear  group  were  remarks  such  as,  ifI  always 
seem  to  get  so  scared  even  ^hen  sotne  of  my  friends  don't.    LPause  ]    It's  so 
eiibsrrassing, n  or  isI  guess  I  expected  a  high  score  because  once  I  got  shocked 
and  it  really  made  me  jusep."    The  responses  of  both  groups,  although  only  in- 
formal. eoim«ents,  appear  to  be  attempts  to  justify  their  reactions.  There 
certainly  appears  to  be  some  selectivity  involved  in  recalling  past  experi- 
ences, for  certainly  Best  subjects  had  experienced  both  situations  where  they 
were  more  frightened  than  they  thought  they  should  be  and  situations  where 
they  were  less  frightened.    For  the  Low  Fear  subjects,  it  is  possible  that 
the  justifying  remarks  were  sufficient  to  reduce  dissonance.    Perhaps  only 
minimi  justification  was  necessary  to  support  the  cognition  of  being  better 
than  average  because  the  individual  had  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  that  cog- 
nition and  because  he,  in  some  ways,  already  believed  that  about  himself. 

Both  of  these  explanations  suggest  that  dissonance  was  created  in  the 
low  fear  group.    The  first  suggests  that  the  choice  of  the  waiting  room  was 
an  atte?spt  to  reduce  dissonance  but  that  this  motivation  was  rnasked  by  the 
control  groups'  also  choosing  the  waiting  room,  for  reasons  extraneous  to  the 
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problem.    The  second  explanation  is  that  while  dissonance  was  created  by  the 
discrepant  cognitions,  it  was  easily  reduced  by  the  subject's  finding  enough 
justification  to  maintain  the  preferred  cognition  through  recall  of  past 
events.    .4  third  possible  explanation  is  that  the  manipulation  was  totally  in- 
effective and  that  dissonance  was  not  created  in  this  group.    Although  the 
argument  against  such  an  interpretation  is  not  based  on  a  great  quantity  of 
strongly  convincing  experimental  evidence,  the  line  of  reasoning  in  both  ex- 
planations appears  to  be  sound.    Certainly  there  is  no  definitive  evidence 
which  indicates  that  dissonance  did  not  occur.    A  final  resolution,  of  course, 
depends  upon  further,  more  clearly  interpratable  research  in  this  area. 

when  investigating  the  aff  illative  tendency,  Schachter  (1959)  offered 
his  subjects  the  choice  of  waiting  with  others  or  waiting  in  a  room  furnished 
with  some  magazines.    The  latter  choice  is  the  same  as  that  offered  to  the 
subjects  in  the  present  experiment.    The  instructions  in  this  experiment  were 
similar  to  those  used  by  Schachter;  therefore  one  can  assume  that  the  subjects 
experienced  a  comparable  ''amount si  of  threat.    However,  Schachter*  s  subjects 
did  not  show  the  preference  for  the  waiting  room  that  was  so  marked  in  this 
research.    At  first  glance  one  may  want  to  infer  that,  since  the  conditions 
in  the  two  experiments  were  similar  except  for  the  choice  offered  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  waiting  room,  affiliation  with  others  is  a  more  preferred 
source  of  dissonance  reduction.    However,  it  must  be  noted  that  Schachter 
used  a  somewhat  different  method  of  measuring  the  subjects'  choices.  Al- 
though two  situations  were  available,  waiting  with  others  or  waiting  alone, 
the  subjects  could  indicate  preferences  by  checking  one  of  the  following  al- 
ternatives i  together,  alone,  or  don't  care.    Regardless  of  which  of  the  many 
comparisons  were  involved,  relatively  few  subjects  chose  to  wait  alone;  and 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  indicated  that  they  didn't  care  in  which  situa- 
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tion  they  waited.    Significant  findings  -were  based  on  the  fact  that  of  those 
who  chose  to  wait  together,  a  greater  proportion  were  exposed  to  the  high 
anxiety  manipulation.    In  essence,  these  results  are  quite  similar  to  those 
in  the  present  study.    It  appeared  that  the  subjects  in  this  study  who  chose 
the  waiting  room  were  not  very  committed  to  this  choice,  but  rather  that  they 
chose  this  room  because  it  offered  something  to  pass  the  time.    It  seems 
quite  likely  that  the  majority  of  these  subjects  would  have  indicated  that 
they  didn't  care  where  they  waited,  if  this  alternative  were  offered  to  them. 

Subjective  measure.    Since  there  were  no  systematic  differences  in 
the  responses  given  by  the  four  treatment  groups  to  the  questionnaire  item 
concerning  expectations  about  the  experimental  assistant,  it  is  apparent  that 
this  type  of  approach  through  fantasy  is  even  less  effective  than  room  choice 
as  a  way  of  measuring  attempts  at  dissonance  reduction*    Possibly  subjects 
did  use  fantasy  as  a  source  of  dissonance  reduction  but,  if  so,  this  item 
did  not  adequately  measure  it,  perhaps  because  the  subjects,  who  were  fairly 
sophisticated  college  students  as  compared  with  the  eleven-year-old  girls 
Murray  (1933)  used,  were  too  reality-oriented  to  offer  entirely  negative 
ratings  of  the  assistant.    Some  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  group,  on  some  level 
of  consciousness,  might  have  pictured  the  assistant  as  an  oversized  bully  who 
i*as  cold,  mean,  unfriendly,  careless,  and  inconsiderate;  but  they  did  not  ex- 
press these  fantasies.    Perhaps  their  experiences  with  other  assistants  tho 
were  not  like  this  made  them  fear  that  such  descriptions  would  appear  irra- 
tional; or  perhaps  many  felt  that  expressing  a  negative  opinion  about  someone 
they  had  not  nett  would  be  socially  inappropriate,    v.natever  the  specific 
reasons  were  which  might  have  prevented  the  subjects  from  expressing  their 
fantasies,  one  major  fault  with  this  type  of  question  seems  to  be  that  it 
involves  a  description  of  an  actual  person.    Although  the  subjects  had  not  met 
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the  assistant  and  were  told  that  an  accurate  description  was  not  expected, 
the  fact  that  the  assistant  did  exist  might  have  made  the  subjects  reluctant 
to  describe  him  at  either  extremes  for  if  they  did  so,  their  answers  could  be 
evaluated  as  right  or  wrong  when  compared  with  the  actual  person's  charac- 
teristics.   The  real  advantage  of  projective  techniques,  such  as  the  Thematic 
Apperception  Test  which  grew  out  of  Murray*  s  infer  ml  experiment  with  the  young 
girls,  is  that  they  are  far  enough  removed  frasn  reality  to  make  most  people 
feel  that  they  are  not  talking  about  specific  others* 

However,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  questionnaire  was  ineffective 
because  subjects  did  not  use  fantasy  to  reduce  dissonance.    The  use  of  fantasy 
my  be  a  relatively  less  effective  way  of  reducing  dissonance  which  an  in- 
dividual resorts  to  only  when  other  means  fail  or  are  inaccessible-    Since  the 
dissonance  aroused  in  this  study  was  perhaps  not  as  great  as  that  aroused  by 
other  situations 5  possibly  other  taeans  of  reducing  dissonance,  such  as  exposure 
to  justifying  stiaiuii  or  the  use  of  defenses  such  as  rationalization  or  denial, 
which  were  accessible  to  the  subject,  were  adequate  enough  to  cope  with  the 
situation,    ffofortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  failure  of 
the  questionnaire  item  to  differentiate  between  experimental  groups  results 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  an  insensitive  and  iinproperly  designed  measure  or 
from  the  fact  that  what  it  purported  to  measure,  i.e.,  dissonance  reduction 
through  fantasy,  did  not  occur  in  this  experimental  situation. 

Alternative  Explanations  of  the  Findings 

Another  possible  explanation  of  the  High  Fear  group's  tendency  to 
choose  the  fear-provoking  situation  is  that  they  did  so  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  frightened  by  the  situation.    Thoosing  the  experiisentai  roam  would  be  a  way 
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of  "counteracting   the  information  recorded  on  the  aeter,  i.e.,  that  they 
were  f?iore  frightened  than  average  5  such  a  choice  would  demonstrate  that  they 
were  not  afraid  to  face  the  situation.    However,  the  reactions  of  the  High 
threat  subjects  suggest  that  such  an  interpretation  may  not  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate*   These  subjects  certainly  experienced  more  fear  than  the  High  Fear 
subjects,  as  rseasured  by  their  anticipation  of  discomfort;  and,  thus,  they 
too  *?auid  be  expected  to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  were  less  frightened  by 
choosing  to  Kface,;  the  frightening  stimuli*    The  High  Threat  subjects  were 
not  confronted  with  the  information  that  they  were  r?iore  frightened  than 
average;  therefore  they  did  not  have  to  demonstrate,  by  choosing  the  experi- 
mental room,  that  they  were  not  deviant  from  the  norm.    However,  if  choosing 
the  experimental  room  did,  in  fact,  represent  to  the  subject  a  chance  to  prove 
that  he  was  unafraid*  it  would  have  been  to  the-  advantage  of  the  High  Threat 
subject,  who  actually  felt  frightened,  to  be  able  to  convince  himself  and 
others  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.   The  fact  that  the  High  Threat 
subjects  did  not  act  this  way  suggests  that  an  interpretation  of  the  findings 
in  terms  of  the  subject's  trying  to  prove  that  he  was  unafraid  is  not  ap- 
propriate.   Additional  evidence  against  such  an  interpretation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  tendency  to  choose  the  fearful  situation  was  greatest  for  those 
subjects  for  wteoa  the  discrepancy  between  anticipated  discomfort  and  reported 
fear  was  the  greatest.    To  reiterate,  those  subjects  in  the  High  Fear  group 
who  scored  beio*  the  median  on  amount  of  discomfort  they  anticipated  in  the 
experiment  showed  the  strongest  tendency  to  choose  the  experimental  room.  The 
fact  that  this  finding  occurred  only  in  the  dissonance- arousing  condition 
offers  support  for  the  applicability  of  a  dissonance  interpretation.    Inly  if 
the  results  had  indicated  that  those  subjects  who  anticipated  relatively  great 
discomfort  tended  to  choose  the  fearful  situation  would  there  be  support  for 
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the  interpretation  that  the  subject's  choice  was  an  attest  to  prove  that  he 
was  unafraid  of  the  situation. 


Application  of  the  Findings  to  Kon-experimentai  Situations 

Fven  though,  for  many  subjects,  the  experimental  situation  was  a  weaker 
representation  of  a  spontaneous  experience,  the  contention  is  plausible  that 
most  people  at  sons  time  experience  emotional  reactions  that  appear  to  be  in- 
appropriate to  the  precipitating  situation  and  that  they  attesnpt  to  deal  with 
such  an  experience  by  seeking  external  support  for  their  reactions.    Thus  the 
relationship  established  between  experiencing  an  inappropriate  emotional  re- 
action and  choosing  to  be  exposed  to  stimuli  which  justify  such  a  reaction 
would,  see®  to  have  wide  generality. 

Outside  of  the  laboratory,  incidents  frequently  arise  in  which  an 
individual  is  unsure  of  the  appropriateness  of  his  emotional  reaction  and  he 
may  seek  to  justify  it  either  through  affiliation  with  others  or  through  sup- 
porting non-social  stiimii,  or  possibly  through  a  combination  of  these.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  individuals  -who  are  fearful  of  a  nuclear  war.  Since 
the  majority  of  the  population  does  not  openly  appear  to  be  frightened  by 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  attack,  an  individual  may  feel  that  the  extent  of 
his  concern  is  without  realistic  basis,  i.e.,  he  may  think  that  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  extent  of  his  reaction  and  the  extent  that  is  normal 
for  the  situation.    lie  usay  choose  to  deny  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  and 
refuse  coassainication  which  would  suggest  otherwise.   An  alternative  would  be 
for  hira  to  decide  that  the  rest  of  the  population  is  wrong  in  their  apathy  and 
then  he  would  avoid  information  that  supported  a  lack  of  concern.    In  such  an 
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instances  an  individual  might  choose  to  affiliate  with  others  "who  also  admit 
to  feeing  frightened  and  thus  establish  a  new  norm,  which  would  reduce  the 
discrepancy  between  his  feelings  and  the  normi  the  appropriateness  of  his 
level  of  fear  would  be  reinforced.    Finding  that  everyone  else  in  this  se- 
lected group  is  also  frightened  would  reassure  him  that  indeed  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  be  frightened.    However,  building  a  fallout  shelter  would  also 
be  reassuring*  for  the  structure  slight  serve  as  a  "justifying  stimulus. 
The  shelter  might  serve  to  convince  him  that  attack  is  iBKQinent;  he  s&.ght 
reason,  *t  have  built  a  fallout  shelter,  so  therefore  I  believe  war  is  ira- 
iRinent  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  frightened."    In  addition  to  this  preparation, 
the  individual  isay  seek  social  support  by  attempting  to  convince  others  of 
the  appropriateness  of  his  activity  and  encourage  them  to  do  the  sarae  thing*  - 
Their  compliance  would  add  further  support  to  his  feeling  that  being  frightened 
is  an  appropriate  response.    A  dissonance  interpretation  would  suggest  that 
individuals  who  build  fallout  shelters  do  not  feel  less  frightened  as  a  resalt, 
but  rather,  they  appear  to  feel  acre  comfortable  about  being  frightened. 

Ordinal  Position 

Schaebter  (1959)*  Gerard  and  Rabble  (1961),  and  Hadloff  (1961)  clearly 
dessonstrated  with  female  subjects  that  first-  born  and  only  children  showed 
greater  affiliative  tendencies  than  later  boras  did  in  threatening  situations 
which  involved  sosse  uncertainty  concerning  emotions  or  opinions.    The  results 
of  the  present  study  indicate  that  first  bom  and  only  female  subjects  react 
ssor©  strongly  to  dissonance  arousing  situations  by  more  frequently  choosing  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  fear- justifying  stimuli.    Thus,  it  appears  that 
ordinal  position  affects  situations  other  than  those  involving  affiliation. 
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Since  it  has  been  suggested  that  situations  such  as  those  created  by  Schachter, 
Qerard  and  Babbie,  and  Radloff  as*©,  in  fact,  dissonance-arousing,  the  birth 
order  phenoimnon  would  also  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  dissonance-arousing  situ- 
ation that  does  not  involve  affiliation  as  a  source  of  dissonance  reduction. 
This  expectation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  ordinal  position  is  in  sorae 
way  related  to  the  independent-  variable }  i.e.,  uncertainty  about  one's  reac- 
tions, rather  than  specifically  to  the  dependent  pleasure,  affiliation.  In 
other  Wfflrete*  there  is  something  about  the  experimental  situation  which  dif- 
ferentially affects  subjects,  depending  upon  their  ordinal  position  in  the 
family;  and  this  relationship  would  occur  'whether  the  dependent  measure  in- 
volved affiliation  or  sons  other  variable*    Thus,  it  might  be  more  appropriate 
to  say  that  first  bom  and  only  female  subjects  for  sorae  reason  react  to 
ambiguously  defined  situations  by  demonstrating  increased  need  for  affiliation, 
dissonance  reduction,  or  "Whatever  other  measure  may  be  involved.  Others 
(Becker  and  Carroll,  1962;  Staples  and  Walters,  1961)  have  demonstrated  that 
ordinal  position  is  related  to  variables  such  as  susceptibility  to  social 
influence  and  tendencies  to  conform.    I&ttes  (1961)  has  suggested  that  first 
bora  individuals  have  greater  tendencies  to  conform  and  to  use  ispulsive 
judgrrsents  especially  when  they  are  unsure  of  acceptance  by  others.    Sons  of 
these  experiments  involved  affiliation  as  a  dependent  saeasure;  however  these 
findings  appear  to  be  consistent  ¥ith  Schachter* s  interpretation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  birth  order  and  affiliation  as  stemming  from  the  heightened 
dependency  needs  of  the  early  born  subject.    Schachter  offers  a  variety  of 
studies  (B©Hers  19**£;  Seller,  1957,  Dean,  19*7;  Qtttifft&t  ly46;  Haeberle,  1958) 
to  support  his  claisi  that  first  born  and  only  children  have  greater  dependency 
needs  than  later  bom  individuals  do.    However,  it  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated how  the  heightened  dependency  needs  actually  affect  these  subjects. 
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Possibly,  early  bom  individuals  are  more  dependent  on  other  people  to  serve 
as  sources  of  anxiety  reduction.    Certainly  when  considering  the  treatment 
that  the  first  born  or  only  child  receives  during  childhood,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  the  parents  responded  more  quickly  and  with  more  concern 
and  reassurance  to  the  anxious  moments  of  their  first  child;  with  later 
children,  they  could  perhaps  be  more  relaxed  and  casual  in  such  situations. 
Thus,  the  child  may  have  learned  to  rely  on  others  in  moments  of  stress. 
Another  possible  interpretation  of  the  early  born  individual's  greater  desire 
to  affiliate  in  anxiety-producing  situations  is  that  he  is  responding  as  any 
other  person  would,  i.e.,  seeking  the  support  of  others  in  such  moments,  but 
that  the  situation  is  more  anxiety-arousing  to  him  either  because  he  is  more 
susceptible  to  anxiety  arousal  or  because  he  is  more  attendant  to  environmental 
cues,  and  thus  he  reacts  more  readily.    The  former  contention,  that  of  being 
more  susceptible  to  anxiety  arousal,  is  partially  supported  by  many  investiga- 
tions which  suggest  that  the  early  born  individuals  are  more  prone  to  develop 
personality  problems  (Eosenow,  1930;  Armstrong,  1?33$  Breckenridge  and  Abbott, 
1912).    A  psychoanalytic  interpretation,  applicable  to  first  borns  but  not  to 
only  children,  would  suggest  that  the  feeling  of  being  replaced  by  later 
children  or  the  feeling  of  having  to  share  parental  affections  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  insecurity  of  the  first  born,  thus  making  him  more  susceptible  to 
anxiety  arousal.    The  latter  contention,  that  of  being  more  attendant  to  en- 
vironmental cues,  is  supported  by  /itkin's  (195*0  finding  that  individuals  who 
express  dependency  needs  in  social  situations  tend  more  often  to  be  field  de- 
pendent than  body  dependent;  that  is,  they  rely  more  on  external  cues  than 
they  do  on  internal  ones.    Implicit  in  this  interpretation  is  that  field  de- 
pendent individuals  are  less  self-reliant,  for  generally  field  dependency  is  as- 
sociated with  an  early  developmental  stage,  i.e.,  children  and  immature  adults 
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tend  to  be^Mfcr  &}pBv&m%»   Mitkin  (1959)  explains,  "Ability  to  orient  one's 
own  body  independent  of  the  surrounding  visual  field  or  to  keep  an  object 
separate  from  its  background  thus  seems  directly  associated  with  capacity  to 
function  with  relative  autonomy  of  the  social  milieu  in  everyday  life."  Thus 
demonstrating  that  females  tend  to  be  field  dependent,  as  --itkin  (1550  did, 
is  quit©  cdspatibla  with  the  findings  that  they  show  greater  tendencies  to 
affiliate,  to  conform,  and  to  respond  to  social  influence .    However,  since 
Aitkin's  findings  indicate  that  females  respond  more  readily  to  most  environ- 
ntental  cues,  in  addition  to  those  involving  association  with  others,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  they  would,  in  fact,  react  more  strongly  to  any  type  of 
experimental  manipulation.    To  interpret  the  finding  that  first  and  only  bom 
females  react  more  strongly  to  experimental  manipulations  because  they  are 
mar®  ^pend^nt  on  external  cues  is  a  relatively  reasonable  deduction  although 
perhaps  not  entirely  the  answer.    However,  when,  generalizing  these  findings 
to  males,  the  issue  becomes  less  clear;  different  experiments  offer  contra- 
dictory evidence  as  to  whether  it  is  the  first  bom  sale  or  the  later  born 
sale  who  is  more  affected  by  the  manipulations .    Results  of  the  present  study 
indicate  that  the  later  bom  male  shows  stronger  tendencies  to  choose  the 
dissonance  reducing  situation.    Others,  v&\o  have  found  that  it  is  the  later 
bom  male  who  demonstrates  increased  aff illative  tendencies,  have  modified 
the  explanation  which  iiaplies  that  first  bom  individuals  have  greater  de- 
pendency needs-    They  suggest  that  it  is  the  first  bom  female  and  the  later 
bom  sale  who  have  the  strongest  dependency  needs  resulting  from  differential 
treatment  during  childhood.    This  modification  is  based  on  the  reasoning  that 
the  first  bom  nsle  is  encouraged  to  become  independent  and  thus  be  ready  to 
act  as  head  of  the  family,  if  need  be. 
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In  none  of  these  investigations  were  the  later  bom  males  divided  ac- 
cording to  s&eihsr  or  not  they  were  first  born  of  their  sex.    Ho  doubt,  a  male 
child  preceded  in  ordinal  position  by  one  or  several  females  receives  dif- 
ferent treatment  by  his  parents  and  siblings  than  does  a  mala  preceded  by 
other  {Bales.    Such  an  analysis  was  not  possible  in  the  present  study,  for 
the  number  of  later  born  raales  when  further  divided  ^onld  be  too  wall  to 
allow  for  Bieajssingful  interpretations.    Hesearch  by  Koch  (1956)  suggests  dif- 
ferent types  of  relationships  between  variables  occur  depending  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  age  between  an  ii^viduai  and  his  sibling  j  perhaps  further  investi- 
gations along  this  line  would  fee  fruitful. 

Is  attempting  to  explain  why  first  born  fesiales  and  later  bom  isales 
show  greater  needs  to  reduce  dissonance,  several  possibilities  can  be  sug- 
gested.   (1)  Possibly,  these  subjects  are  more  dependent  on  external  cues  than 
other  subjects  are.    Therefore,  because  of  their  attentiveness,  they  easily 
discern  conflicting  evidence  and  thus  experience  dissonance  more  readily 
than  others  do.    (2)  Another  possibility  is  that  they  have  a  low  threshold 
for  emotional  arousal!  and  therefore,  any  emotional  situation  has  a  greater 
isspaet  on  theau    The  isiportance  of  the  situation,  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
heightened  and  thus  the  introduction  of  discrepant  information  would  create 
a  greater  amount  of  tension.    (3)  I  third  possibility  is  that  because  of 
their  anxieties  being  attended  to  ssore  readily  in  childhoods  these  subjects 
have  a  lower  tolerance  for  uncomfortable  situations;  and  thus,  in  dissonance- 
arousing  situations,  they  experience  less  tolerance  and  have  a  greater  need 
to  reduce  dissonance*    (k)  A  fourth  possibility  is  that,  because  of  a  greater 
need  to  conform,  the  feeling  of  being  different  frosi  others  or  acting  inap- 
propriately arouses  isore  dissonance  in  these  subjects. 

The  possible  interpretations  of  the  birth  order  phenoaenon  suggest  the 
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question  of  whether  the  important  variable  which  causes  some  subjects  to  re- 
spond more  readily  to  experimental  manipulations  of  emotional  situations  is 
dependency  rather  than  ordinal  position.    It  has  been  suggested  that  first 
bom  females  *  later  born  males,  and}  by  some  investigators,  first  born  males 
behave  the  way  they  do  because  of  stronger  dependency  needs.    It  would  then 
sees  that  all  dependent  individuals  should  act  this  way.    The  fact  that  many 
first  born  children  tend  to  be  dependent  may  have  obscured  the  real  issue. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

k  mare  convincing  test  of  the  applicability  of  dissonance  theory  to 
emotional  situations  could  be  obtained  by  essentially  replicating  the  present 
study,  but  i^sroving  the  dependent  measures.    Important  improvements  would 
involve  balancing  the  attractiveness  of  the  rooms,  designing  a  more  sensitive 
projective  measure,  and  including  a  questionnaire  to  measure  how  strongly  the 
subject  desires  to  wait  in  the  roots  he  chooses  *    In  addition  to  demonstrating 
more  clearly  the  effects  of  dissonance  in  the  High  Fear  group,  such  modifica- 
tions might  help  t©  clarify  whether  subjects  in  the  Low  Fear  treatment  do  ex- 
perience any  dissonance  or  whether  they  react  essentially  like  a  control 
group. 

Additional  inf  ormation  could  be  obtained  by  including  another  treat- 
sent  group.    In  the  High  Threat  condition,  it  might  be  interesting  to  include 
a  group  which  is  exposed  to  the  information  that  their  scores  are  higher  than 
average.    Such  a  manipulation  might  reveal  that  under  conditions  of  High 
Threat,  the  introduction  of  discrepant  information  would  produce  stronger 
tendencies  to  choose  the  fear- justifying  situation,  suggesting  a  combination 
of  the  motivating  forces  of  fear  and  dissonance. 
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Further  support  for  the  hypothesis  tested  in  this  research  could  be 
gained  by  repeating  the  study  using  similar,  non-social  ^eans  of  dissonance 
reduction  and  involving  aom  ©motion  other  than  fear.    Motions  such  as 
angers  hate,  grief,  or  pity,  to  suggest  only  a  few,  raight  be  worked  into 
interesting  experimental  situations. 

2n  addition  to  repeating  the  present  study  with  certain  modifications, 
other  lines  of  investigation  could  add  to  the  understanding  of  emotional  be- 
havior through  the  application  of  dissonance  theory.    The  present  hypothesis 
grew  out  of  a  reinterpretation  of  studies  involving  affiliation  in  emotional 
situations.    However,  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  social  comparison 
theory  was  wrongly  applied  to  these  findings  §  nor  was  there  evidence  to  prove 
that  dissonance  theory  was  wrongly  applied.    la  these  studies  one  could  offer 
a  convincing  case  for  the  appropriateness  of  either  theory.    The  present  re- 
search offers  evidence  that  in  emotional  situations  when  affiliation  with 
others  is  not  available,  subjects  choose  to  expose  themselves  to  fear- 
arousing,  or  more  appropriately  fear- justifying,  stimuli;  such  behavior  is 
easily  expj-ained  by  dissonance  theory  and  no  explanation  is  possible  based  on 
social  comparison  theory.    It  is  now  essential  to  demonstrate  experimentally 
that  in  aisbiguously-de fined  situations  when  affiliation  with  others  is  offered, 
the  subject's  desire  to  affiliate  is  motivated  by  the  need  to  reduce  dissonance 
rather  than  by  the  need  for  social  cos^arison. 

An  experissent  designed  to  pit  one  motivational  source  against  the 
other  would  demonstrate  which  dossinant.    For  example,  one  might  set  up  a  situ- 
ation involving  the  subject's  demonstration  of  his  adequacy  in  heterosexual 
relationships.    After  receiving  information  implying  that  he  is  inadequate, 
his  choice  to  affiliate  with  rsessbers  of  the  opposite  sex  could  be  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  reduce  dissonance.    If,  in  this  situation,  he  demonstrated  a 
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preference  for  siembers  of  his  am  sex,  then  one  could  attribute  his  behavior 
to  the  need  for  social  comparison.    It  would  be  important  to  offer  the  subject 
the  chance  to  refuse  affiliation.    Thus,  he  would  not  be  forced  to  make  a 
choice  between  these  two  types  of  situations.    All  choices  could  then  be 
interpreted  as  motivated  by  attraction  to  one  of  the  situations,  excluding 
the  possibility  of  their  being  motivated  by  avoidance  of  the  other  situation. 

An  experiment  such  as  the  one  described  above  would  contribute  fur- 
ther to  the  understanding  of  the  cognitive  aspects  of  emotional  behavior. 
However,  many  questions  about-  emotional  behavior  would  still  remain  un- 
answered.   Eventually,  it  seems,  all  of  the  information  gained  through  the 
exploration  of  cognitive  processes  will  have  to  be  coordinated  with  informa- 
tion gained  through  physiological  research,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  what  happens  to  an  individual  when  he  is  confronted  with  an  emotion- 
arousing  stimulus. 
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Mam* 

Local  address  t 
Ages 

Person  to  notify  in  case  of  Divergency  (local): 

Address  j 

Parents'  naee  s 
address  % 

Siblings*  natr.es  sex  ages 


]%dical  history  (check  those  that  you  have  now  or  have  had) 

rheuisatic  fever  high  blood  pressure 

heart  condition                                low  blood  pressure 
epilepsy  other  (specify)  
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Appendix  E 

KT3T3ICAL  AUB  ATTJTUDIMAL  STATUS 


1.    Approximately  ho®  ssny  hours  sleep  did  you  have  last  night?  

2«    How  siaay  hours  ago  did  you  have  your  last  fall  'seal?  

3.    Do  you  ffeel  any  of  the  following  syisptoeis  now?  (please  cheek) 

sniffles    rjuij.  (  sore  xsuscies  

headache  _   sore  throat  - 

Hm  much  discojsfort  do  yw  expect  to  feel  in  this  experiment? 

■  I  ■  I 

none  very  much 

5»    Use  your  imagination  and  describe  how  you  picture  the  assistant 
who  will  be  administering  the  shocks. 

height  _____ 

weight 


L 

**arre 


1_ 


1 


Kind 


friendly 


unfriendly 


careful 


I 


careless 


considerate 


inconsiderate 


L67J 
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6*    How  scientifically  valuable  do  you  think  this  type  of  experiment  is? 

l_JL-J-J_L-l  L  i     1,1    J    I     I    I     1  I   ,  III    I  I 

of  no  of  inueh 

value  value 
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Hoderate  Threat3 

High  Threatb 

Low 

Average 

High 

Pear 

Fear 

Fear 

■^mw   m«,-  «■  .■■■hi.  ii  ■  ,  . 

±  ;aXeS 

Mean 

-2.0 

+1.0 

+2.3 

S»D» 

.Absolute 

26.65 

17.70 

21.19 

52.32 

Bean 

23.3 

13.3 

15.3 

29.O 

Absolute 

3.B. 

23.5? 

11.28 

14.08 

42.93 

Females 
Mesa 

+13.0 

+7.0 

+1.0 

+3.6 

S.». 

26.71 

14.74 

16.2? 

17.47 

Absolute 

Mean 

17.0 

10.3 

11.0 

9.6 

Absolute 

S»D» 

24.18 

12.46 

11.68 

14.81 

a*    Cdven  nor*.  »  75 » 


b.    Given  norm  =  150. 
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Appendix  D 


BATHOS  OF  THE  ASSISTANT 


Moderate  Threat3 

High  Threatb 

Low 
Fear 

Average 
Fear 

High 
Fear 

Tvaym«Coid 

Bales 

Mean 

S.iD* 

3.0 
.688 

3.0 

.911 

2.8 
.722 

2.8 
.950 

Females 
Mean 
S.B. 

3.0 

.859 

2.9 
1.005 

3.0 
.471 

3.2 
.9*14 

Kind*!  ©an 

Males 

Mean 
3  •  0* 

3-3 
.671 

3.3 
.?32 

3.2 
.696 

3.1 

.931 

Females 

Mean 

3*6 
•562 

3.^ 
.803 

3.3 
.530 

3.9 
.466 

!^i©Mly«Onf!piendly 

T:ales 

Mean 

3.1 
.523 

3.2 
.769 

3.3 
.63^ 

3.1 
•733 

Females 

Mean 

3.B. 

3.5 
.586 

3.5 

3^ 
.512 

3-7 
.787 

'^areftil-Careless 

Kales 

Mean 
S.B. 

4.2 
.619 

3.7 
.832 

4.2 
.461 

3.7 
.839 

Females 

!%an 
§.£>. 

4-5 

.379 

*.3 

[70] 

.600 

4.4 
•569 

Appendix  D  (continued) 
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oderate  Threat*1  High  Threat 


Average  High 
Fear  Fear  Fear 


Considerate- 
Inconsiderate 


"ales 


l-ean 
S.D. 


.871 


.695 


3-7 
.776 


3-3 
.775 


vr«an 
S»D» 

Height  (inches)^ 

.ales 

i-^ean 

S  *  Li. 


4.1 
•598 


70.7 
.976 


4.0 
.634 


70.5 
1,058 


4.1 


69.8 
U5® 


4.3 
.429 


70.1 

2.099 


S.D. 


•-.ales 


Mean 
S.D. 


70.3 
2.052 


267*0 
10.975 


70.3 
2.865 


160.7 
10.149 


70.3 
1.800 


165.0 
13.748 


71.1 
1.792 


164.5 
11.681 


ean 
S.D. 


:rales 


mm 

S.D. 


^^an 
S.D. 


171*6 
14.143 


27.1 
5-635 


27.7 
5-053 


163-3 
12.329 


27.5 
5-197 


26.2 

3-899 


166.0 
15.010 


28.4 
5-740 


26.4 
5.699 


169.0 
6.C65 


26.8 
5-631 


28.7 
7-905 


a.    The  first  five  items  were  scored  on  a  5  point  scale  with  a  score  of 
5  representing  the  most  favorable  rating. 


b.    The  last  three  items  were  not  scaled  but  allowed  for  free  responses, 
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mm  omms  §am  evaibatiok  of  the  assistant 


lontrols 


High 


Controls 


Boom 
Waiting  Room 


p  *  .038* 


gag 

— - 


Waiting  Room 

p  =  ,011 

Friendly 
Experimental 
Boom 


p  >  »10 

Careful 
.Sxperii^ntal 
Boom 

Waiting  Boom 

p  *  .057 


Experiinental 
Boom 

waiting  Room 

p  >  .10 


5 

9 


7 
7 


11 


8 
10 


11 


5 

3? 


6 
36 


5 


7 
^2 


9 

35 


Coldb 


'Unfriendly 


Careless 


jjiconsiderate 
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a.    Above  the  median. 

b»    Below  the  median. 

c.        Fisher  exact  probability  test. 

Sotes    Because  there  were  no  apparent  differences  between  sexes,  their 
data  were  combined  for  this  analysis. 
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Appendix  F 

cmi  rmisim  md  w&sjmim  of  the  sammao! 


Moderate  Threat  High  Threat 
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Appendix  G 

cm&iMm  nmm&sxm  to  tm  subjects 

This  axperiflttgfc  is  designed  to  test  your  sensitivity  to  electric  shock. 
Ill©  actual  experiment  will  not  take  place  in  this  room,  but  perhaps  you  no- 
ticed as  you  came  here  that  there  are  several  rooms  on  this  corridor— one  of 
these  is  the  experimental  laboratory  to  which  1*11  take  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  have  as  assistant  whose  nan©  is  Mr.  Butler  and  he  will  conduct  the  rest  of 
the  experiment  with  you.    But  first,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment, 
1  felt  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  each  subject— to  explain  just  what  would  be 
happening  to  yon  and  to  get  certain  information  from  you. 

Here  is  a  routine  information  sheet  that  I'd  like  you  to  fill  out. 
It  calls  for  information  such  as  your  narae,  address,  and  so  on.    In  addition 
to  the  information  called  for,  would  you  also  include  your  major,  if  you've 
decided  on  one.    Anywhere  on  the  sheet  will  be  fine.    LSubject  fills  out  in- 
formation sheet  which  appears  in  Appendix  A. 3 

Mow  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what  will  be  happening  to 
you  in  the  experiment,  so  you'll  know  just  what  to  expect. 

Instructions  to  Moderate  Threat  groups.    The  experimental  assistant, 
Mar*  Butler 9  will  give  you  a  series  of  electric  shocks,  a  maxlmim  of  ten. 
He'll  begin  with  a  very  mild  shock  and  eaeh  one  will  be  increasingly  stronger 
than  the  last.    0o»  of  the  purposes  of  the  experiment  is  to  see  how  people  de- 
fine pain  in  terms  of  this  series  of  shocks.    What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  in- 
dicate when  you  feel  the  shocks  are  becoming  painful  and  this  is  where  the  ex- 
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periment  will  stop.    Of  course,  you  will  not  be  given  the  remaining  shocks. 
So  you  see,  you  can  avoid  any  great  discomfort  by  indicating  at  the  proper 
time  that  you  want  to  stop  the  experiment.    You  understand,  ye  don't  want  you 
to  be  a  martyr  and  try  to  take  all  of  the  shocks;  that  isn't  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment.    On  the  other  hand,  we  don't  want  you  to  stop  too  early,  but 
just  at  the  point  that  you  would  define  as  becoming  painful.    Do  you  have  any 
questions  about  what  will  be  happening  or  about  what  we  expect  you  to  do? 
Bo  you  feel  that  you  want  to  continue  with  the  experiment? 

Instructions  to  High  Threat  group.    The  experimental  assistant,  1  r. 
Butler,  "will  give  you  a  series  of  electric  shocks,  a  maximum  of  twenty- five. 
He'll  begin  with  a  mild  shock  and  each  one  will  be  increasingly  stronger  than 
the  last*    One  of  the  purposes  of  the  experiment  is  to  see  how  people  define 
pain  in  terms  of  this  series  of  shocks.    What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  indicate 
when  you  feel  that  the  shocks  are  becoming  painful*    However,  there  is  another 
purpose  of  the  experiment*    It  is  to  demonstrate  that  psychological  pain — the 
feeling  that  something  hurts— is  different  from  physiological  pain,  which  is 
defined  as  a  muscle  contraction  or  spasm*    In  order  to  demonstrate  this  dif- 
ference between  psychological  pain  and  physiological  pain,  which  in  most 
cases  occurs  after  the  experiencing  of  psychological  pain,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  shocking  you  after  you  feel  pain,  until  we  can  record  a 
muscle  contraction*    In  most  cases  the  contraction  occurs  about  shock  number 
twenty-five 9  but  in  any  case  we  will  stop  at  this  point.    Host  people  feel 
that  the  shocks  become  painful  somewhere  between  shocks  number  twelve  and 
sixteen* 

t  guess  you  realize  that  you  will  feel  considerable  discomfort  with 
the  later  shocks*    However,  I'm  encouraging  you  to  continue  with  the  experiment 
because  it  will  give  us  important  scientific  information.    I  feel  that  I  should 
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apologise  to  you  for  asking  you  to  take  part  in  such  a  painful  experiment, 
but  as  I  said,  it  is  wry  important  that  this  type  of  information  be  gathered. 
I  really  hesitated  to  do  this  type  of  experiment,  but  I've  found  that  most 
people  are  billing  to  go  through  with  it.    I  have  been  through  the  experiment 
myself  and  I  will  honestly  say  that  it  is  very  uncomfortable.    However,  I  can 
promise  you  that  there  will  be  no  aftereffects,  in  the  form  of  bums,  sore 
muscles,  or  a  headache.    And  certainly,  there  -will  be  no  permanent  damage • 
Do  you  have  any  questions  about  what  will  be  happening  to  you  or  what  we  ex- 
pect you  to  do?    Do  you  feel  that  you  want  to  continue  with  the  experiment? 

I  am  also  interested  in  studying  emotional  reactions  to  being 
shocked.    Ton  probably  realize  that  how  frightened  an  individual  is  of  being 
shocked  has  a  great  effect  on  how  he  will  react  to  the  shocks,    What  I'd  like 
to  do  now  is  to  get  a  measure  of  your  level  of  fear  now,  while  you're  an- 
ticipating the  experimental  procedure.    Then  we  can  compare  this  roeasure 
with  other  measures  taken  during  the  experiment.    To  get  this  measure,  I'm 
going  to  place  this  cuff  on  your  arm  and  record  your  reaction  on  this  meter. 
Is  that  0«K.  with  you?    [Exoerimenter  walks  to  subject's  side.j    Before  plac- 
ing the  cuff  on  your  arm,  I'm  going  to  wipe  your  wrist  with  this  solution. 
Osxperimeuter  uses  gauze  pad  to  wipe  subject's  wrist  with  water.]   Kcw»  while 
that's  drying,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  the  measure  I'm  using.    This  is 
a  measure  of  skin  resistance.    Perhaps  you've  already  heard  of  it  in  your 
psychology  class.    It's  called  the  galvanic  skin  response,  that  is,  the  GSR. 
It's  based  on  the  idea  that  when  you  become  frightened,  the  amount  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  of  your  body  increases.    lou  may  notice  that  when  you  become 
very  frightened  you  perspire  noticeably— like  before  an  exam,  you  may  feel 
your  hands  become  wet.    ^eii,  sometimes  moisture  increases  because  one  part  of 
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the  body  is  against  another  part— like  holding  your  hands  clenched.    Ihat  is 
why  we  use  the  wrist.    It  is  a  more  stable  place  to  take  this  measure  because 
any  increases  in  moisture  can  be  considered  the  result  of  fear  rather  than 
because  of  two  parts  of  the  body  touching,    t-iow,  your  reaction  will  appear  on 
this  meter.    Notice  that  it  goes  from  -zero  to  250  and  you  can  score  anywhere 
between.    If  you  score  near  aero  that  would  mean  that  you  are  completely  un- 
afraid and  have  no  feelings  about  the  experiment  at  all.    lou  may  guess,  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  no  one  so  far  has  scored  that  low. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  but  that  it  is  unlikely. 
O.K.,  now  let  me  put  the  cuff  on  your  wrist.    [Experimenter  returns  to  chair 
after  securing  the  cuff.]    Before  I  turn  the  meter  on,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to 
guess  what  your  reaction  might  be*    To  help  you  make  this  guess,  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  average  score  is  about  75  l!50  in  the  High  Threat  condition]. 
[After  subject  makes  his  guess.  1    How  let's  turn  the  meter  on  and  see  how  close 
you  are.    well,  it  looks  like  about  75  £25,  ^  Low  Fear  group;  150  in  High  Fear 
group;  150  in  High  Threat  group].    £hat  does  it  look  like  to  you?    That  is  very 
close  to  the  average  [that  is  quite  a  bit  different  from  the  average].  [Sub- 
ject is  told  to  remove  cuff, j 

I  see  that  this  interview  has  taken  a  little  less  time  than  usual. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  So  many  questions.    lou  see,  my  assistant  has  been 
called  out  on  an  emergency  and  should  be  back  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  be  back  soon  to  work  with  you  because  he  knew  you  were 
coming.    Do  you  have  time  to  wait?    Actually,  the  rest  of  the  experiment  should 
only  take  about  twenty  minutes  and  you've  only  been  in  here  twenty  minutes  and 
you  did  expect  to  stay  an  hour.    Do  you  mind  waiting?    [After  subject  answers..] 
Ton  actually  can  wait  for  Mr.  Butler  in  one  of  two  places.    lou  can  wait  in  the 
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experimental  laboratory  *?here  you  will  be  shocked  later  or  you  can  wait  in 
the  WOm  next  to  it  which  is  something  like  a  waiting  room.    Of  course 
there  is  a  place  to  sit  in  both  rooms  and  there  are  some  mae^tzines  in  the 
waiting  room. 

lifter  subject  mtom  his  choice.  1    Before  you  go  to  the  other  room, 
would  you  fill  out  this  questionnaire?    This  questionnaire  has  been  designed 
to  get  at  certain  physiological  measures  which  might  influence  your  reaction 
to  shock-^such  as  how  hungry  or  tired  you  are— or  if  you  are  not  feeling 
fcell.    There  is  also  a  question  which  is  like  a  personality  measure  to  get 
at  your  attitudes  toward  the  experiments  for  this  might  influence  your  re- 
action. 

[After  subject  fills  out  Physical  and  Attitudinal  Status  sheet  vhich 
appears  in  Appendix  B*3   Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  experiment  before 
you  go  into  the  other  room? 
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